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You can drive hundreds of 


miles in this car seat yet still 


| feel fresh as a daisy. Why is it so comfortable? The 


answer is—‘Curled Hair’. It’s used in all kinds of 
upholstery; so, when buying furniture or mattresses, 
ensure your comfort by specifying curled hair filling. 
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The Flemish family of Matsys was amongst the 
greatest wrought ironworkers and locksmiths of 
the fifteenth century. Quentin Matsys, apprentic- 
ed to his father, produced some notable examples 

: of fine metalwork, including the 
» beautiful well-cover in the Cath- 
~ edral Square of Antwerp. 
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In the same tradition of family | 
craftsmen is the firm of Terry’s, | 
y _.. famed all over the world for | 
*springs and spring presswork. Since 
1855, when Herbert Terry founded the 
business, successive generations of 
Terry’s have each contributed their skill 
to the development of this highly special- 
ised branch of light engineering. With 
all this accumulated experience Terry’s 
today lead the world in presswork. 
If _you have a presswork prob- 
lem, Terry’s research depart- 
ment is best qualified to 
solve it. 





TERRY'S to: 
PRESSWORH | 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD REDDITCH 
Also at London, Birmingham and Manchester 
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ORIGINALLY 


“HANDCUT” 
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electric cooker <>, 
read this... a 


If you have an electric cooker, there is no need 


to wait. The SIMMERSTAT, which turns 














“up” or “down” just like a tap, gives you 


the exact heat for simmering and every 





cooking operation and can quickly be fitted 




















waite in place of your present three-heat or four-heat 
The hotplate switch. Prive only 21/-. 
ea Ask at your electricity 
0 

showrooms about the 
SSeS, 
ling. 

CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE HOTPLATE CONTROL 

Trade enquiries to the sole manufacturers 
SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD., STANHOPE HOUSE, 
KEAN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
MY vane WINDAK LTD., POYNTON, CHESH/ RE SS 
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superb compjiment to oe ~ Aart (But always insist that 
the yellow chequered VAPET and genuine Jamalotion are 


@ THE RIGHT LUGGAGE FOR GOING PLACES! Used. They are essential to the wave.) 





| The soft depth of a Jamal luxury, machineless wave is a 
| 

















/ vest 
This superb vest is cut 
throughout, both back and 
front, in camel-colour cloth 
of fine quality. A few can 
now be bought, but the 
Mae-vest makes its debut 
to-day mainly to reveal just 
one idea in the coming 
Maenson Campaign for 
Brighter Clothes for Men 
—when times permit. 
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Where does the athlete get his 
springy tread and perfect balance? 
From his strong, flexible feet ! 

Foot troubles ruin your poise 
and make you awkward and un- 
gainly. Why should you endure 
such a handicap when so much 
can be done by proper attention 
at Scholl’s? Weak feet can 
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be strengthened by comfortable 
Scholl supports. Crooked toes 
and painful heels can be helped 
by special Scholl appliances. 
Come in and let us examine your 
feet. It means the end of pain 
and the beginning of easy, grace- 
ful walking. We have branches 
everywhere. 


foot comfort service 
254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Scholl foot aids and appliances are obtainable at ail 
Scholl depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores. 
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also means 


REAL ORANGE 


= JUICE 











A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
Public Schools Policy 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
oe Esed. 1825. Assets £48,000,000. 
SS Head Office: 

3 George Street, Edinburgh 








London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Canaon 
Street, €6.C.4; Ifa Pali Matl, S.waA 














Bred true to type, the @D Midget T.C. Series 
possesses all the stamina and resilience of its predecessors. 
Chief among its many virtues are lively acceleration, 
lightning response to controls, superb braking power 
and inherent roadworthiness. 
Price £412.10.0 ex works 
plus purchase tax £115.6.8. 


THE YI) CAR COMPANY LTO, ABINGDON-ON-THAMES, scans. Ee) 








famous record of the rod is the 

Pike caught in LoughCawn in 
1920. It weighed 52 lbs.—a 
fitting catch for the owner of an 
ELO reel. 





REELS 


Sole 
Manufacturers: 
BIRKBYS LTD. 
LIVERSEDCE, 

YORKS. 
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YOU CAN HEAR whichever you like with equal 
realism — on a Ferranti receiver. The serene soft 
interweavings of the “‘ Concerto for Two Violins ” | 
—- or the battering anger of a boogie-woogie bass— | 

} 


sounding as they were meant to sound. | = 
| FERRANTI | 
RADIO 





And, what’s more, you can depend on your set for 
trouble-free listening. For Ferranti sets are made to 
be reliable. If you should ever need repairs or re- 
placements, remember Ferranti dealers are good 





dealers — men who provide real service. a 
MANCHESTER 10; 
& 36 KINGSWAY 
LONDON WC2 


FERRANTI LTD 











You'll mostly fimal 
SIR JOHN’S 


at the best sherry parties. 
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When available, Sir 
Joun’s, the Pale Dry 
Australian Sherry of fine 
bouquet, is popular at 
every good sherry party. 
Ask your dealer to put 
your name down now 
for a bottle of — 


SIR JOHNS 


mM pire 
SHERRY SACK 
12/6 


THE BOTTLE 


Grown, shipped and bottled by the 
: ; EMU WINE CO. LTD., LONDON. 
vo Vineyards, Morphett Vale, South Australia. 
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More here 
than meets 
the eye eee 
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There nearly always is, findAn almost anything. Take 
our own name for examplé—The Metal Box Company. 
Certainly we make metal boxes—- millions of them— but 
we produce quite a lot of other things as well, such as 
cartons, closures, cork products, showcards, calendars, 


paper printing—and that's by no means all. 


So in us, too, there’s more than meets the eye. We hope 
fo enlarge upon this fact now and then, to explain why 
we feel sure that it will be increasingly to your advantage 
to consult Metal Box. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 


THE LANGHAM, PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.!. LANGHAM 2040 


M.B.3A 


Visit Hisroric Nonmanpy 
this summer , 



































American Express have planned, for you, a luxurious 
armchair motor coach tour to the memorable landing 
beaches of Normandy. Comfortable hotel accommodation 
has been carefully selected, where you will be able to enjoy 
Normandy’; world famous foods and wines. 


Both Tours include nights in Paris 

No. | Tour. Five days in- London-Paris-Les Andeleys 

cluding one whole day in | Rouen-Honfleur-Trouville- 

Paris. Departs London every | Deauville - Cabourg - Allied 

Thursday from june 1st landing beaches - Bayeux - 

until September goth. | Caen-Lisieux-Paris-London 
Inclusive price from London €28.0.6 

_ London-Paris-Lisieux-Caen 

-British and Canadian 

beaches - Bayeux - American 

_ beaches - St. Lo-Avranches- 

Mont St. Michel-Vire- 

Falaise Gap-Versailles- 

/ Paris - London. 


No. 2 Tour. Seven days 
including two whole days 
in Paris. Departs London 
every Friday from June 1st 
until September goth. 

Inclusive price from London £36.0.0 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
World Service 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. INC., 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.! 
And at EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & SOUTHAMPTON 
Incorporated in U.S.A. with limited liability 
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CHINA & GLASS. - 4 
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3 Regent 6767, extension 40. £ 
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ASPREY & CO. LTD. 
166 NEW BOND ST. & 
LONDON, W.1 + 
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PATIENCE 


must still be exercised by our 
customers who are awaiting | 


the time, as anxiously as we 
are, when controls are removed 
and our well-known brands 
once more available to ,the 
discriminating public. 


HARVEY’S 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Bristol 


FOUNDED 1796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 
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CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTES 
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There's a certain qualit 
Yint Ai'cork-tip cigarettes which 
lifts them right out of the ordinary. 
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"MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 

Carreras, 150 Years’ Reputation for Quolity 3 
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Scotiands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 


ASK FOR 


NICHOLSONS 
GIN 


The Purest Spirit made 


| Re 
famous for FINE LINENS 
London, Belfast & Liverpool 


Your Hair ache 

(rebristle 

1 ta5t ~ ay 

worn a Forward. A... 1, 

Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- , 

tion will be sent by return. of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Buver Manufacturer, 
pt. L.), 
@ St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.6.4 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONFS, RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 


TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 














E 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 
































Where quality is the first consideration 


‘‘His Master’s Voice” is the inevitable choice. 


* 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
















Too late... Too late, 
these are the ominous words with 
tyre reconditioning. Remove 
your tyres in time, have them 
processed by “Tyresoles” and 
be sure of getting your own 
tyres back with the assurance of 
new tyre mileage over again 
under similar conditions. 


TYRESOLES 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


TYRESOLES LTD. . WEMBLEY 


30 Factories in Great Britain 





MEMBER OF THE SIMON ENGINEERING GROUP 












Are you sure your teeth are safe? 
They may look nice, but——remem- 
ber—unless your gums are healthy 
your teeth are in constant danger. 
Take no chances; visit your 

i ly, and use S.R. 
Toothpaste. The sodium ricinoleate 
@ e in S.R. tones up the gums, 





TOOTH PASTE er ona teeth Coad 


1/4 (inc. tax) as beautifully clean. 
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Appointment Naval Outfitt 
to HM. The King 


CORRECT 


to the last detail which completes 


the outfit and endows the wearer with the 


——ee 
Gieves 


tLimiTrEeo 


Royal Naval, Royal Air Force 
‘and Civilian Outfitters 


satisfaction of having 








27, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Tel: RE Gent 2276 


Branches :—Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Edinburgh, Weymouth, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Bournemouth, Bath, Londonderry, Malta, Gibraltar. 
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They’re more than 
a dream, Mr. Barratt 








I actually rubbed my eyes when your manager showed me 
these lovely little shoes —they were so exactly what I 
wanted. Their gay colours matched my new holiday 
outfit to perfection— they were sturdy enough for long 
seaside walks — and when I found they fitted me with real 
Barratt comfort — well, I called them “a dream come true” ! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton — and branches all over the country 


















THERE ARE SiX 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 


“EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square Original 
Mixture—cool to smoke, rich in flavour, pleasant 
in aroma. A ,tobacco in which the purest 
Virginia and Oriental tobaccos are blended by 
hand in the good old fashioned way.- Ask for 
‘Four Square Blue’. 4/3 per oz. 
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The most important part of a pencil is its lead. A really 
good one can make all the difference to your work. The 
quality of the lead in a VENUS is ensured by a special 
colloidal process. In all the seven grades of the VENUS 
“* War Drawing ” you have perfect grading. There are 
also “‘ Utility ” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS Pencils will return 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. 


x 





World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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Charwaria 


THERE is no truth in the report that the Cabinet is 
planning an exhibition entitled “Truss the People.” 


°o ° 


A loud crackling sound on the radio indicates that there 
is thunder about, we are told. Either that, or some 
character in a play is opening a letter. 


° ° 


An American escapist is 
now visiting England. We 
gather that he rather wants 
to try pitting his skill against 
one of our flag days. 


° ° 


An English ex-Service man 
says his ambition is to swim 
the Channel and, if success- 
ful, tackle the Straits of 
Gibraltar. He will then have 
only the long hike between 
himself and Johannesburg. 





° ° 
“And later in the evening, in the course of Tuesday Serenade, 
Lawrence Tibbett will sing (not Scottish or Welsh).”—“ Radio Times.” 
Well, we all have our limitations. 
° ° 


A poltergeist is reported to have thrown furniture about 
in a Sussex mansion. The owner regards this as a loyal 
attempt by one of his ancestors to keep out the National 
Coal Board. 

° ° 


Forged keys to open all the doors of a prison were 
recently found by the authorities. It is thought that plans 
had been made by desperate taxpayers for a mass break-in. 








The Food Ministry point out with some pride that this 
time the increase in the sugar ration was not made possible 
by a recent decrease. 

° ° 


Many freak storms have been reported from various parts 
of-the country. One district is said to have had hailstones 
as small as new potatoes. 


° ° 


‘The colchicine technique for 
the production of tetraploid 
forms of natural diploids is in the 
minds of most gardeners to-day.” 

“Gardening Illustrated.” 
Just an excuse for forgetting 
to return our mower. 


° °o 


“Tf Customs officials in- 
sist on a thorough search 
of a suspected traveller 
he must submit gracefully,” 
says a writer. If he doesn’t, 
pressure is brought to bare. 

° ° 


The Postmaster-General announces that he will not 
allow provocative slogans to be used as post-marks. This 
is taken to mean the end of “It’s Quicker To Telephone.” 


° ° 


Who Runs May Read. 


“Each student will need a pair of gym- -shoes and shorts, and a 
copy of the works of William Shakespeare. 
Prospectus of Bradford Civic Playhouse Theatre School. 


°o ° 


— Yard’s flying squads arrive on the scene so 
quickly these days that anyone dialling “999” stands a big 
risk of being knocked down by one of their cars as he leaves 
the telephone-kiosk. 
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Lines to a Statesman 


HILD of the Steppes whose solemn frown 
Stamped you at once as a debater 
Before you threw the rattle down 
Out of your first perambulator, 
(Or if the Steppes, as some suppose, 
Breed babes of such tremendous sinew 
They dance from birth upon their toes, 
I do not care. I shall continue,) 
What fairy to your christening came 
And dowered you with the gift of fiction 
And taught you that the path to fame 
Lies through the weeds of contradiction? 


What genius or what Muses pounced 
With offerings of the perfect quibble 

On lips that had not yet renounced 
Their early tendency to dribble? 


Always, I think, you dwelt apart 

From simple truth, from frank discussion, 
Nursing the “No” within your heart 

(The word is Nitchevo in Russian). 


Obstruction drove your nursemaid wild 
When punier infants wept or nodded, 
And grandlier grew the bonny child 
The more amendments it embodied. 


Thus came the mind that strikes and sears 
All concord like a stroke of levin, 

And sets the whole world by the ears, 
And breaks the heart of Mr. Bevin. 


Thus, if we count my point is proved, 
Let me uplift my porridge ladle 
To Molotov—the man unmoved 
And not much altered since the cradle. 
EVoE. 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre deals with Time—not, it may seem 

to you, a very large subject: one more suitable, in 

fact, for a leaderette than for a length of writing 
such as a quick glance has shown this to be. However, 
there is quite a lot in any subject provided you pass it 
through a well-stored mind, and this of course I have already 
done. Well then, Time, like Love, Economic Man and the 
Irish, etc., frequently gets personified, and an elderly 
ditcher is what it gets personified as. This worthy but 
tedious character is portrayed with the domed head and 
hairy fagade of a professor, and quite lacks the colour and 
poise one expects from a myth. Indeed, when I was first 
told that time flew I was astonished—a buniony shuffle 
seeming far more in character. 

The measurement of time has none of the pleasant 
variety that you get in the measurement of space. Every- 
thing is standardized: years, months, days, weeks, hours, 
minutes, seconds and jiffies. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to Troy Weight, Gunter’s chain or cubits. Where 
there is variety, however, is in our consciousness of it. 
Time, for example, goes more slowly in a diving-bell than 
in a*ballvon, because fish pass more slowly than birds and 
make one feel that everything is slowing down and prevent- 
ing one’s using one’s full supply of such civilized qualities as 
initiative, getting thingsdone and beating therap. Another 
occasion when time passes slowly is when a tape-machine 
ceases to work. (Once in our family club there was a tape- 
r:achine which suddenly went into reverse just as a lot of 
men were looking at Stock Exchange figures, and it pulled 
them off their feet and made their hands sore; so after 
that the tape they used was really just paper instead of 
the choice ribbon velvet they had prided themselves on 
hitherto.) Some places where time goes quickly are at a 
dentist’s between his finishing the drilling and the final 
rinse, while the band is resting at a restaurant and on 
planets which spin faster than we do. 

Not only clocksmiths are concerned with time. Poets, 
for example, use it constantly because it is a short word 
and will go into almost any kind of metre, though its value 
for the ends $f lines is limited. Doctors get involved with 
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time in measles and such-like; as soon as spots come out, 
with them comes the idea of a fortnight or three weeks or 
whatever the fashionable period may be, and if when they 
get better defined they are discovered to be of a different 
shape then the time changes with them to anything between 
six weeks and a week-end. Time affects the rich because 
while time may be money it is even more true that money 
is time. The wealthier you are the more frequently you 
can change your razor blade, the less you are deterred by 
fines for speeding and the easier it is to summon people 
to you instead of going to New York or Melbourne and 
looking them up. It would appear, prima facie, that time- 
keepers depend for their living on time, but never having 
met one I should not wish to commit myself. 

So far I have been dealing very largely with public 
time, but I have a private time in my heart which dis- 
tinguishes me from the beasts of the field and the non- 
literateur. As I lie abed, an experiment I perform for 
the purposes of this Belle-Lettre, I let my mind drift back 
into the golden haze of childhood. I see again a garden 
gate, and cut on it in rustic lettering, “No Hawkers, 
Pedlars, Jongleurs or Merry Andrews.” A path of sea- 
shells, now somewhat triturated, leads to a mistletoe- 
entwined verandah. My mother, in straw hat, white shirt, 
riding-skirt and veil, stands to greet me, fluting a French 
lullaby as I toddle forward with my new treasure, a scarlet 
dragon-fly which has alighted between my chubby fists. 
From upper windows hang the grinning faces of the stable- 
lads, the Filipino boys, the ghillies and the bearers, whose 
rough kindliness and philosophy learnt from the book of 
life will guide the little master through the shoals and 
shallows of the world. Upon my head a white velour hat 
with a large plume attracts many a firefly. My kilt and 
the tomahawk in my stocking show me to be compact of 
manliness and high romance. Overhead, a rainbow springs 
from the eternal snow on the skyline to the left across to 
the plumed volcano puffing its green smoke-rings on the 
right. But who is this? Dapper, debonair, and yet some- 
how curiously uneasy in his new cuirass, my father cycles 
down the upfield, more or less through the orchard and 
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SPREADING THE LOAD 


“We'll both have to work again, my dear, to get the job done.” 
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“ Don’t think me silly, dear, but what ARE we queueing for?” 


° 


over to join us on the stoep. He picks me up and presses 
me to him with a tender passion. I ask him for lollipops, 
and then, with a wistfulness that soon turns to downright 
pessimism, for alley taws. ‘Will you,” I say, “play with 
me at Chevy Chase?” but the cares of the great world 
hang heavy upon him. “The Duchess again,” he mutters 
to my mother, as she stands looking, if not like a picture, 
at any rate like a bas-relief. 

Bathed in time’s preserving syrup the scene rises vividly 
before me, more vividly every minute. Most of the details, 
indeed, are quite unaccountable. As I allow myself to 
drift further and further through the magic treasuries of 
memory, new characters appear on the scene—a goose-girl, 
for example, a thing we have never had in our family, 
but there she is for ever imprinted on the tablets of my 
mind. Bare-footed, carrying a small switch, she urges on 
a file of what, if she hadn’t been a goose-girl, I should 
consider capercaillie. My father, meanwhile, is snipping 


coronets off letters for me to stick in my album or use as © 


swaps at school. From the outbuildings comes the 
mournful sound of women pounding meal and ululating 
over the wickedness of the times. What can it be that 
has set them off?—The opening of the Ritz? The Tich- 
borne case? Jude the Obscure? I shall never know. The 
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scene slowly fades. Only the sound of the waterfall, the 
bullfrogs, my mother challenging my father at archery 
still echo as time, relapsing into the humdrum, returns me 
to the Eternal Now: 

o- oO 


The Hat of Circumstance 


iss my head the hat of Circumstance 
Fits loosely—if, that is, it fits at all; 

That’s the condition that they call Romance, 

A thing they often tinkered with in France 
But never stopped to think about in Gaul. 


The wind of Everyday blows off that hat, 
Leaving my head as bare as it was born, 
And from my skull there flutters out a bat, 
Which all the solemn people wonder at; 
The vulgar throng display their vulgar scorn. 


I have unravelled half the socks of Fate 
And worn enormous holes in what remains; 
Such is the mockery of man’s estate, 
He never learns to wear until too late 
The overcoat of Wisdom when it rains. 
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E were talking of the atomic 

bomb one day in the club, as 

we sometimes do; indeed we 
talk at one time or another of every 
current affair, as some of us feel that 
not to mention something that may 
be going on in the world is to cast a 
slur on that particular thing. Care- 
fully going over in my memory all that 
was said, I cannot recall anything that 
was new, and so I only repeat for my 
readers the one remark that brought 
Jorkens into the conversation. ‘ After 
all,” said one of our members, “it 
saves men the trouble of fighting with 
cold steel.” 

Some said that there was no more 
trouble in that than in dropping a 
bomb; others took an opposite view; 
and it was then that Jorkens joined in 
with the remark, ‘‘There is no harder 
work than fighting with knives.” 

“Ever done any of it?” asked one 
of us. 

“Only once,” said Jorkens. “No 
doubt if I had done it often it might 
have come easier. But it’s hard work, 
and I expect always will be.” 

He had come into the discussion a 
bit unexpectedly, and, with no one 
ready to parry it, we got one more of 
his stories, not a tale of wild lands this 
time, but of lodgings in London. “I 
was sitting in a room one night,” he 
said, “in lodgings I once had in 
Pimlico, a little after midnight, and 
thinking of going to bed, when a 
burglar walked in. I suppose he was 
going round collecting smafl sums, and 
he asked me at once to give him what 
I had got. He was an undersized sort 
of a fellow, but he carried a nasty- 
looking knife. It shone in the light, 
and he carried it very determinedly. 
And he told me to hand over all I had 
got. I was sitting at a table when he 
walked in, and in the table were some 
drawers, and in the right-hand drawer 
was a toy that a friend had asked me 
to get for a child, a dagger made of 
rubber, quite as deadly-looking a 
weapon as what the burglar was carry- 
ing, except that mine did not shine. 
It had, however, one advantage over 
his, so far as looks were concerned, and 
that was that, as it was for a rather 
bloodthirsty child, I had painted some 
blood on the tip of it: otherwise it was 
black. As he came up to me I opened 
the drawer and snatched my rubber 
dagger. I got it out just in time. I 
saw that his eye caught the blood on 
the tip of the dagger at once. ‘ You 
won’t be the first,’ I said. And then 
we began. I made a drive at him, and 
of course he dodged and I had to let 


A Fight With Knives 


him dodge; otherwise he would have 
found out that my dagger was rubber. 
And then he made a drive at me, and 
I dodged too. I can tell you it was a 
nasty moment, the first time I saw his 
long bright knife coming at me; but 
dodging it gave me confidence, and I 
lunged back at him and he dodged and 
lunged back at me, and I dodged again. 
Not only did I dodge, but I dodged 
with a neatness, as it appeared to me 
at the time, of a matador dodging a 
bull in a Spanish bull-ring.” 


“You don’t quite suggest the 
matador, somehow,” said Terbut 
thoughtfully. 


“No,” said Jorkens, “but I dodged, 
as I’m telling you, and did it again and 
again. He seemed to be dodging 
clumsily and only getting just clear, 
but there appeared to me to be a grace 
in my dodging which took,me clear of 
each thrust of his knife with plenty 
to spare; and the longer the fight went 
on, the more confidence did I get and 
the more I wondered at the ease with 
which I avoided his thrusts. And all 
the time I continued to thrust at him, 
taking great care never to hit, and he 
thought he was being very clever in 
dodging my knife; I could see that. 
But one can’t see everything.” 

“T suppose not,” said Terbut. 

“No,” said Jorkens. 

“And what happened then?” I 
asked. For Jorkens was sitting with 
the reflective air of a man who has 
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finished his story, and I almost feared 
that he might tell us no more. 

“Why, then,” said Jorkens, “after 
all that dodging, I began to get very 
tired. That is what I meant when I 
said that no fighting is harder work 
than fighting with knives. I began to 
dodge more slowly, more heavily, and 
yet I still got clear from every thrust 
with as much to spare as ever. I 
seemed to myself to be almost inspired, 
and did not know how I did what I 
was repeatedly doing. What the other 
man thought of his dodging I no longer 
knew, but my own seemed inspired to 
me. But I was very tired, very tired 
indeed. And then I tried to be too 
clever: I made a feint to the left as he 
was about to strike, and then dodged 
to my right, and the knife came down 
over my heart; and the moment the 
knife struck I knew it was rubber like 
mine. My feint to the left had deceived 
him, as of course I intended, but what 
I didn’t know was that he was letting 
me dodge as I was letting him. For 
a moment I wondered what would 
happen next. He spoke next. 

***So we are both bluffing,’ he said 
in a rather nasty voice. ‘Very well 
then, we come to this.’ 

“And he pulled out of his pocket 
a black ugly - looking revolver and 
pointed it straight at me. ‘You can’t 
dodge that,’ he said. 

“*That’s perfectly true,’ I said, and 
put up my hands. 

*“**Never mind your hands,’ he said. 


‘All I want is your watch and spare 


cash.” 

“So I gave him all that. 

“* Any gold links or a tie-pin?’ he 
asked. 

““No,’ I said. ‘You can look.’ 

“And I showed him my cuffs, and 
he could see my tie. 

“*Well, I must be going now,’ he 
said. 

“And he walked out of the room 
with my watch and all my loose cash; 
and that was the week I had to pay 
rent for my lodgings, and I can tell 
you it was a problem. But what irked 
me more than the loss of my watch 
and the cash, what I remember clear 
to this day, long after I have forgotten 
how much of my cash he lifted, was the 
nasty way that, as he went through 
the door, he threw that ugly revolver 
in my face.” 

“Did it knock you out?’ one or two 


of us asked. 


“No,” said Jorkens with a look of 
regret, as though there was something 
that troubled him still; “it was 
rubber, like the knives.” ANON. 








UMP them all together 

and hate them ? Admit 
that one or: two may be 
all right, but keep your 
foot firmly on their com- 
munal neck in the public interest? Or 
take each individual as he, or she, 
comes, refusing to condemn until 
personal guilt is established? These 
are no new questions to ask about 
Germany and the Germans, but the 
problem is fairly and forcibly put in 
Frieda (Director: Bast. DEARDEN); 
and the simple fact that it is about 
something lifts this film well clear of 
the ruck. Give the characters a point 
of view, something to argue about— 
give the audience something to think 
about, if you like—and the 
battle is half won; at worst 
the piece will have some 
sort of unity. In fact (for 
we are now so deep among 
the platitudes that return- 
ing were as tedious as go 
o’er) when a film has a 
problem to present, and 
presents it with a genuine 
conviction that it ts a 
problem, the result is likely 
to be worth while. Frieda 
is worth while. This story 
of a German girl’s arrival 
in Britain early in 1945 to 
jo the family of the 
R.A.F. officer she has 
helped to escape, the hos- 
tility she arouses against 
herself and against the 
family into which she is 
marrying, and her gradual 
conquest of the kindly 
English, is continually in- 
teresting because of the 
skill with whieh the con- 
flict between reason and 
emotion is insisted upon. 
Aunt Nell, extremely well 
played by Fiora Rosson, puts the 
case for holding every German respon- 
sible for the crimes of Germany 
—and she puts it on the local political 
platform as well as in the home. But 
Frieda (in the hands of Mat Zerrer- 
LING,.who comes from Sweden) is a 
charming little thing; we have the 
evidence of our own eyes for that. 
Then we accompany the locals to the 
cinema and see the Belsen film, and who 
after that is going to say that Nell is 
wrong? But then again Frieda is not 
less horrified than the rest of us, so it is 
really rather too steep to associate her: 
in any way—until Jim returns to 
Denfield with the scars of the concen- 
tration camp on his face. Finally 
Frieda’s brother, an unregenerate Nazi, 
turns up—and so it goes, until an 
attempted suicide forces even Nell to 
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THE PRoBLEM Or GERMANY: AND THE GERMANS 


confess that ‘‘ you cannot treat -human 
beings as though they were less. than 
human, without becoming less than 
human yourself.” The handling of this 
story is worthy of the interest of its 
The family and ‘“‘small-town” 
atmosphere is most successfully caught, 
a great deal of care has been taken over 
incidental scenes—the school common- 
room, the snooker-room at the pub— 
and the minor parts are no less excel- 
lently played than the major. My only 
criticism is that the outdoor scenes have 
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(They Made Me a Fugitive. 
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And the Gang 


for some reason a phoney effect, 
particularly in a sequence of ‘‘farming”’ 
shots designed to show that Frieda is 
settling down happily and catching the 
eye of Robert (Davip Farrar) in the 
process. There is a distressing touch of 
Hollywood about the bright sunshine, 
the hair tossed in the breeze, the 
buoyant step, the corn scattered so 
happily among the eager poultry. A 
cloud-burst is wanted here. 


It may be that a worth-while film 
could equally well be constructed about 
the regeneration of a wanton. But 
the problem, one may venture to 
say, touches the general public less 
closely, and to present it successfully 
on the screen would tax the taste and 
skill of the most accomplished director. 
Dishonoured Lady (Director: RoBEert 
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STEVENSON) makes no at- 
tempt to present anything 
particular except HrEpy 
LAMARR. There is a 
psychiatrist (ever such a 
good sort) and a nice, simple young 
man wearing the longest jacket I have 
ever seen, and one of those wealthy 
grey-haired amorists who glide up in 
sleek cars at critical moments and get 
themselves murdered eventually in 
their own spacious apartments. There 
is also a court scene of surpassing 
inanity. But the cure for Madeleine 
Damien’s condition seems to me to 
lack conviction. It consists of a new 
life in new surroundings, a nice young 
man on the floor below, and arrest 
on a charge of murder 
in the first degree. But 
all this is perhaps beside 
the point. If you want 
to look at Miss LaMarr for 
eighty - five minutes (and 
no psychiatrist would con- 
demn you for that), [recom- 
mend this film. If not, 
not. 


They Made Mea Fugitive 
(Director: CAVALCANTI) is 
about an ex-R.A.F. officer 
who joins some Soho gang- 
sters out of boredom, is 
framed, escapes from prison 
and sets otit to even 
matters up. Ruthlessness, 
suspense and’ the person- 
ality of TREvor Howarp 
are the three cards this 

' film relies on, but only the 
last takes a trick. The 
toughness of gangsters can 
be suggested by more 
subtle methods than the 
beating and kicking of 
women, on which the 
camera dwells here with so 
much apparent satisfaction; and sus- 
pense ceases to excite when it is so lab- 
oriously built up that even the most 
cooperative spectator cannot fail to 
realize what the director is trying to 
do to him. The slow approach of 
the camera to a closed door, the 
ticking of a clock (with close-up of 
clock to show there is no decep- 
tion), the protracted holding-off of 
the moment of action—when tenter- 
hooks are so painstakingly displayed 
one must be excused if one declines 
to be kept on them. In fact this 
film makes me angry. British pictures 
are not going to enhance their 
reputation by trying to outdo all 
competitors in the frank portrayal 
of battered faces, belts for flogging 
women and Cheyne-Stokes ae 
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Words 


themselves, but without them our language would 

be nowhere; we should not even be able to wonder 
what to say in a telegram, or choose a tin of the same soup 
as last time. So I think it would be nice to give words a 
whole article to themselves. Probably no one advanced 
enough to be reading this the right way up needs to be 
told what a word is; but I shall define it as a sound accom- 
panied by some lip-moving and chin-dropping, or a piece 
of print varying in length from one letter to as many 
letters as the people who care for this side of life have 
decided is the longest word in the language. To the public 
generally this is still either that thing with “disestablish- 
ment”’ embedded in it or a Welsh railway station, but the 
recent growth of extraordinary words meaning nothing 
may have changed the situation. 

Let us first consider the alphabet from which our words 
are unvaryingly made up. It consists of no less than 
twenty-six letters arranged in alphabetical order; or, in 
these days of progress, of the quite different arrangement 
you find on a typewriter keyboard, of which every typist 
worth the name can say the top row by heart. (I don’t 
mean the top row of all. This is a rubbish-tip where 
typists not worth the name go hunting for commas.) The 
standard alphabet, which begins with A and ends very 
properly with Z, can be said off by heart by nearly everyone, 
for it is the first step to education unless you include 
piling up primarily-coloured cubes in a diagonal totter; 
but a real mastery of the alphabet, the ability to say it 
fast backwards, is much rarer, though rather a blind-alley 
job in the ordinary world. Taking the alphabet as reading- 
matter, most people would agree that the first half is bright 


W items especially short words, are small things by 
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and hopeful, while the second half falls off in interest and 
ends in a gloomy array of oddments. However, the 
alphabet does its work well and provides the raw material 
for a quite colossal number of words. I should like to be 
able to say just how many there are in our language, but 
statisticians are not much help. The broader-minded 
types who allow words like “spiv ” as soon as they become- 
apparent have a dreadfully busy time, while the stuffier 
pedants who insist on a word being out of date before it 
qualifies are always having to stop counting for some such 
new arrival as “galumptious.” But I think, putting it on 
the low side, we may say that. there are thousands of words 
of which most of us use about a hundred and seventy-five. 
The fact that Shakespeare is known to have used 205,469 
words, or whatever the exact figure is, affords yet another 
proof of his reputation. Only a very respected writer gets 
this sort of attention. Right at the other end of the scale 
you get the people who push hand-carts. They do not 
use words at all, but a wild cry which may be analysed into 
syllables without any result. — } 


pe mer may be divided into nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions, exclamations of horror, designa- 
tions of different brands of tinned ham and so on; but I 
don’t think my readers want to hear much about this sort 
of thing, because it leads to gerunds and participles and 
other unfavourable reminders of the days when they could 
be ticked off for not knowing everything. I do, though, 
feel that someone should put in a plea for adjectives, those 
unhappy words that can never tell where they will be 
next in public favour. We have only to look at “top-hole”’ 
then and now to see what an up-and-down world this is 
for an adjective. I am not saying that adjectives are 
sorry for themselves—only the sort of person who puts down 
saucers of milk for brownies could maintain such a whimsical 
attitude to words—but there is some injustice here. Nouns 
are better off; it takes many years to scrap a noun, and 
even then it is likely to be found flourishing in America, 
having seeped there hundreds of years ago‘and expanded 
on its own. Perhaps Americans feel the same about some 
of the American words they find over here, but that is 
another subject. 


Bes point I want to mention next about words is the kind 
of picture they call up in people’s minds. Some words 
have more or less the same result on everyone: “telephone,” 
for example, or “shrubbery.” “Telephone” evokes a 
black telephone even among those who pay the extra for 
a white one, while to all but the very sophisticated a shrub- 
bery is something dusty to one side of a path. (That it is 
usually quite inadequate for all the things that happen in 
shrubberies in detective stories is one of the limitations 
detective writers must acceptin their readers, like their 
pathetic difficulty in grasping sketch-maps.) Such words 
as “contingency” look and sound like nothing at all, 
whereas an equally abstract word like “‘amelioration,” with 
its hint of semolina pudding, may look and sound like 
something else. This reminds me that tapioca and sago 
do not, as words, do their job very well, because no one 
can confess to a fondness for sago without starting the 
argument on which has got the lumps. “Of,” “a,” “in” 
and “with” are, frankly, fill-ups. The public can read 
well enough by now to know which words to look at. 
There has been much research, by the way, into how people 
read words; how many they take in at a go, whether they 
flash along evenly or hop from half-line to half-line or stare 
at a square foot of print until its meaning breaks through; 
but the only general conclusion is that people read as fast 
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“I’ve forgotten the title, but someone on the wireless 
said it would convulse the whole civilized world.” 


as they can in whatever way they find easiest, the idea being 
to get at the stuff somehow whatever the writer may be 
doing to stop them. 


Now for a scholarly note on the hyphen and the apos- 
trophe. , The hyphen is a tiny horizontal line occurring 
in the middle of words like “half-time.” On the typewriter 
it is used also for a dash, and sometimes for crossing words 
out by mistake instead of underlining them, but its real 
purpose is to join a word by separating it up. It is used 
at the end of a line when the printer or writer can only get 
half a word in, and this raises the question of where you 
should divide the word so as to seem intelligent. The only 
ruling philologists can give is that what looks right to them 
is right, which leaves the ptblic rather in the air; but as 
it is only the printers who need worry—typewritten or hand- 
written words may be left till the next line—and as what- 
ever printers decree is right too, the question more or less 
solves itself. Apostrophes are far more unsatisfactory. 
How many people called Mr. Jones are less maddened than 
they should be by reading of “Mr. Jones’ hat’’? That is 
something statisticians, especially if not called Mr. Jones, 
cannot tell us. Apostrophes are also used before the “s” of 
a plural word to denote lack of confidence in the result. 
Sloppy handling of the shift key of a typewriter produces 
an apostrophe either way up in the air or the figure 8. 
Apostrophes, as I was saying, are not satisfactory. Even 
the use of an apostrophe before a word cut off at the 
beginning, as in ‘possum or ’thirties, can irritate a reader 
not feeling bright at the time. 


INALLY, I must draw my readers’ attention to 

something they know very well already—those 
impressive adjectives even the smallest cinemas. like to 
call themselves by. Sociologists, after sitting back and 
thinking impartially, consider that cinemas are quite 
justified in choosing the names they do, and that a cinema 
called, say, The Humble would be deliberately courting 
the sort of people who are willing to take a chance on two- 
and-ninepence for the sake of being different; and, as any 
publicist could tell you, it is not the people who are different 
who count numerically in this world, but the people who 
like to think they can be, without doing anything to 
prove it. 


| Sea-Farer 


HAVE found enchantment where a moon-tide flowing 
Sets the sea a-ruffle with a silver comb, 
Meets a ship and loves her, laps about her going, 
Follows hard behind her in a wake of foam. 


I have found adventyre where the helter-skelter 

Of a gale, snow-bitten, whips the straining sight, 
Meets a ship and hates her, dips her in the welter 

Of the white-caps rearing, plunging through the night. 


I have found compassion where the swell a-billow 
Lays a rocking finger on the troubled soul, 

Meets a man and lends him sea-dreams for his pillow, 
Loneliness and wonder, peace to make him whole. 


I have found my manhood where my fathers found it, 
Sailing on the ebb-tide, steaming on the flood, 

Met and loved my manhood for the ship that bound it, 
For the sea horizon constant in my blood. 


° °o 


Diocesan Note 
“A Colorado beetle found on an allotment at Tovil, Maidstone, 
has been confirmed by the Ministry of Agriculture.”—“Star.” 
°o °o 
“The front of the bus was smashed and had to be withdrawn 
from service.”—“ Epsom and Ewell Advertiser.” 
Plenty of room in the rear of the vehicle, Madam. 
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“Anyone in the office willing to swap the last two 
weeks in Juy for the first two in September plus 
three new golf-balls and twenty cigarettes?” 
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An Innocent in Britain 
(Mr. Punch’s special correspondent is on tour to find out how the land lies for visitors from overseas.) 


V—Wessex Pilgrimage 


DON’T really want to use that word “bargain” again, 
but consider what you get, Mrs. Upscheider, for a very 
small outlay in dollars: 

1. Genuine neolithic remains, earthworks, flint tools, 
weapons; Bronze Age barrows and beakers. 

2. Genuine Roman roads, coins, skeletons, tessellated 
pavements, amphitheatres. 

3. Ghastly and gruesome associations with dirty dbeds 
of all ages. 

4. Genuine close-up of the Hardy Country. (Com- 
parisons cordially imvited with Shakespeare Country, 
Scott Country, Webb Country, the “Five Towns,” etc.) 

5. American associations of amazing authenticity. 

6. Genuine English landscape, sheep, characters, food, etc. 

7. Genuine souvenirs. 

Not much to complain about there, eh? Quite right, 
Miss Franklin, it is a sort of seven-in-one trip, and I know 
you’re not going to be disappointed because I’ve just run 
my tape-measure over the whole route and found every- 
thing just as interesting as the guide-book suggests. 

For a topographical deseription of Dorchester and 
district I cannot do better than refer you to Thomas 
Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge—an excellent companion 





Comparative failure, Maumbury Rings. 


and compendium if ever there was one, but not entirely 
without blemish. Thus in chapter IX the author says 
“Bees and butterflies in the cornfields at the top of the 
town, who desired to get to the meads at the bottom, took 
no circuitous course, but flew straight down High Street 
without any apparent consciousness that they were travelling 
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strange latitudes . . .” without, I suspect, taking the 
trouble to verify his facts. I made a fairly close—even 
contiguous—study of insect movements in Dorchester and 
discovered that whereas Hardy is dead right about butter- 
flies and moths he is a little out on his horse-flies, ‘“‘dumble- 
dores”’ and midges. These, I noticed, flew straight down 
the High Street, but only until they reached the ‘Three 
Mariners” Hotel, where they swung left through the open 
window of bedroom 29 and made contact with the inmate. 

Fortunately there is a chemist’s shop just across the 
street dispensing an old-fashioned but efficacious ointment. 

Then in chapter XXXII the author says of the Froom 
(Frome): “. . . every finned thing had been poached out of 
the river years before.” I quoted this line at an elderly 
fisherman whom I encountered one evening near Hang- 
man’s Cottage. I had noticed this old-timer at the inn, 
dining with his wife, killing her off gradually with his inter- 
minable grunted summaries of the county cricket reports. 
Now I felt sorry for him and wished only to put him right 
about the river. For reply he tilted his shooting-jacket to 
the left so that the canvas haversack slipped from his 
shoulder and revealed as its contents four shapely trout of 
edible dimensions. Later, I watched small boys baiting 
their lines with globules of dirty bread and my last doubts 
and unworthy suspicions were removed. 

The old boy’s jacket, by the way, was the only one of 
its kind I have ever seen: it had a leather recoil pad (if 
that’s what you call them) sewn over the right hip. Was 
rheumatism, or Hollywood, to blame I wondered ? 

Hardy is a little misleading, too, in his reference to the 
wealth of Roman remains, ‘“‘skellintons,” coins, etc.— 
“It was impossible to dig more than a foot or two deep about 
the town, fields and gardens without coming upon some 
tall soldier or other of the Empire, who had lain there in 
his silent unobtrusive rest for a space of fifteen hundred 
years ...” I began my excavations at the great earth- . 
works just outside the town on the Weymouth road. 
Maumbury Rings was once a sacred neolithic circle, then 
a Roman Wembley, then a redoubt against the Cavaliers, 
and later still a place for executions, insurrections, in- 
trigues and lovers’ meetings. Now, it is a grassy circus 
where schoolboys practise their cricket and athletics. I 
got down about two feet into the chalk at several spots, 
but I found nothing save an odd flint or two. No brooches, 
no coins, not a single fibula... Wait a minute, though... 
I wonder if that flint thing could possibly . . .? 

Anyway, the schoolboys gave me very little encourage- 
ment, to say the least. 

After examining the vast hoard of coins at the County 
Museum I set out for Colliton Park armed with a short- 
hafted pick and a numismatist’s handbook. ‘The Roman 
villa,” I had read, “is now preserved as a historic monu- 
ment.” I found it preserved as a valuable annex to the 
local allotments. The dormitory had become a silo and 
the silage was germinating nicely in the hot sun. The 
vestibule was lying fallow. I scratched feverishly at the 
floor of the refectory and found nothing—not even a 
Hadrian farthing. 

It was much the same at Maiden Castle, that “stupendous 
ruin” which dates from 2000 B.c. or thereabouts. And I 
got down to nearly four feet there! ‘ 

All these are, of course, little things and should not be 
construed as major criticism of Hardy’s work, but they 
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do indicate, perhaps, some slight weakness in an otherwise 


meticulous observation. 

The Dorchester of to-day is a pleasant market-town with 
good shops, coffee-houses and restaurants, a fine selection of 
inns, beautiful tree-lined walks and homespun entertain- 
ment. It shows very little sign of all the suffering. Oh, 
yes, Dorchester has suffered as much as any town in 





” 


“If you in Do’set be a-roamen ... 


Britain; a list of the bounders it has suffered under would 
fill a small book—say crown 8vo, 64 pp., 12-pt. Bembo. 
It has suffered most, perhaps, under the Romans, Sweyn 
the Dane, William the Conqueror and subsequent Normans, 
the Cavaliers, the Preventive-men, Judge Jeffreys, the 
anti-Trust Laws, fire, plague and sundry pestilences. 

How the town has stood the strain I don’t know; but it 
has, and it has managed to wring profit and renown from 
its adversity. Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the very 
room in which. Judge Jeffreys held his Bloody Assize . . . 
No, through the lounge to the bar, Mrs. Upscheider, but 
I don’t think you'll get any .. . on September 3rd, 1685, 
when more than 300 persons suspected of sympathy with 
Monmouth’s Rebellion were tried and 292 found guilty 
and sentenced to death. Just around the corner, right 
here among the strawberries and cream, coffee and cakes 
(what, no furmity!) are the judge’s lodgings. And just 
over the way... 

Very well, Miss Franklin, I did say something about 
American associations. I won’t go so far as to claim that 
Dorchester actually founded the U.S.A., but it came jolly 
near to it. There’s not the slightest doubt that Massa- 
chusetts, New England, was planned by the Puritan 
“Patriarch of Dorchester,” the Rev. John White. This 
was in 1629, and to this day there stands a church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., called the Daughter of John White. Oh, 


you’re from California, Mrs. Upscheider! Still! After 
lunch we can examine the only remaining fragment of the 
Rev. John’s old rectory and begin to think about souvenirs. 

Then, if we stroll out to “Egdon Heath” (Puddletown 
Heath) we can see Thomas Hardy’s birth-place and the 
granite obelisk erected in 1931 “by a few American 
admirers.” 

And thirdly, if you listen carefully to the strange Do’set 
dialect, set to wistful music in the poems of William Barnes, 
you will notice that it now contains a broad hint of G.I. 
vernacular, especially when it trips from the mouths of 
Dorchester maids. The “s” in zummer and zun is a little 
less fierce; the “f” in vor and vrom has slightly more lip 
to it, and “yez” has developed into a staccato “ya.” 
The general effect of these changes is most pleasing. 

Before we leave Dorset let me urge you not to miss the 
swannery at Abbotsbury and the prehistoric giant of 
Cerne Abbas with his astonishing club. And before we 
leave Dorchester one last session, please, with the Frome 
at twilight. A little too rich for some tastes, no doubt— 
the sun all golden streaking the meadows with long shadows 
and strips of emerald, a white mist rising in the east, a 
moon-coloured moon in the mauve dome of the sky, the 





distant echo of a sheep’s bleating, the screeching of a 
hundred swifts as they dart to roost under the eaves of the 
almshouses, an old soak swaying home along the towpath 
and terrifying everybody, even Miss Franklin, with his 
antics, an’ smoke above the town a-curlen, melten slowly 
out o’ zight. A bit much! The trouble with you, Mr. 
Grossman, is that you have no soul. 
How about a few days beside the sea for a change? 
Hop. 
° ° 


“Mr. Strachey, Minister of Food, will be pressed by Mr. E. P. 
Smith, Tory M.P. for Ashford, Kent, in Parliament, tomorrow, to 
augment the meat ration . . ."—“Sunday Express.” 

To be followed by the firing of Mr. Shinwell to improve 


the fuel position ? 
° ° 


“Passing GLANCE Best aT Bats.” 
“ Evening Dispatch.” 


Particularly if occupied. 
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“Not a single breakage all the time we’ve had her—that’s ONE thing she learnt from 
making bombs.” 


Morning Coffee 


the colourless, but unambiguous rain 
spurts, bifurcates, and trickles down the 
pane 
blurring the hurrying figures in the street. 


[) tr satan as a Molotov negative 


This is my table. Here is peace again— 

the drab oasis mid-morning has to give 

to bank clerk, city editor, and spiv: 

the desert cross-roads where, towards noon-day’s 
heat, 

travellers from plain and hill, 

strange lands, far cities meet. 


Do I grow old? 
Dulled? Blunted ? 
I am not 
J. Alfred Prufrock? Anything but that. 
I only ask a silver coffee-pot 
and a clean cup, and quietness. 
I will share 
misogyny with a crony, if I must. 
36 


Waitress! 
Oh, waitress ... 


Need my neighbours stare? 


The charming lady in the drooping hat 

with gloved, elaborate, fastidious care 

slides tuppence underneath the plate, 

collects 

her handbag, gloves, and feminine effects, 

licks with a flicker of her tongue her freshly 
touched-up lips 

and saunters to the pay-desk: 

but the cashier is not there. 


Here is oasis. Here, mid-morning peace... 
are there great elms asleep all afternoon 

in the blue air above the meadowsweet ? 
Infuriating, maddening, wretched girl! 
Once more, again, as usual, 


no spoon. R.C.S. 
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L’ENFANT TERRIBLE 





” 


We shall have to get on without him. 


“He’s done it again. 
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ONDAY, June 30th.— 

Mr. Hueu Darron, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Hersert Morr1- 
son, the Lord President of 
the Council, walked into the 
House of Commons together 
this afternoon and bowed in 
unison to Mr. Speaker. Each 
of them had in his hand a 
sheaf of typescript. Each 
sat with a pensive, but 
not unhopeful, expression. 

In due time, Mr. Speaker called Mr. 
Daron to read his statement. Mr. 
Morrison sat behind him, following 
the statement word by word. 

And the statement? It was that 
there are to be cuts in Britain’s 
imports, to save dollars. Tobacco, 
petrol and newsprint are among the 
“certs” (as they say on the Turf) and 
foodstuffs among the possible runners. 
The only things that are not to be cut, 
come (almost) what may, are machin- 
ery and .equipment for industry, 
animal feeding-stuffs and fertilisers. 
This list of “must” purchases gained a 
general cheer, for it indicated that 
Britain, at any rate, plans to go in for 
that self-help which is so popular a 
subject for political argument and 
discussion nowadays. 

Mr. Datton made his statement 
with a good deal of the air of a success- 
ful dentist, complete with the assur- 
ance that, though it might hurt a bit, 
the extraction was the wisest thing in 
the long run. And your scribe is bound 
to record that, on the whole, the 
House took it in the spirit in which it 
was intended. 

Mr. ANTHONY EpEn, leading the 
Opposition, wanted more facts and 
figures, and Mr. DaLTon promised that 
they should be given later.. When Mr. 
Martin Linpsay described the Chan- 
cellor’s as the most depressing state- 
ment heard for years, Mr. Datron 
sharply implored him to have a sense 
of proportion—and a memory. There 
were, for instance, more grim state- 
ments in the war. Mr. EpEN bespoke 
a debate as soon as maybe. 

And this exchange between the two 
Front Benches should not be left to 
the obscurity of Hansard: 

Captain Harry CrooxsHank: I 
was referring to the question I asked 
last week, and to which I got no 
answer. 

Mr. Tom Wru.u1ams, Minister of 
Agriculture: The same answer is 
available to-day. 

From this display of verbal pyro- 
technics, the House went on to the 
Government’s Bill to nationalize the 
electrical industry. And, of course, 
when the Parliamentary Chemist mixes 


Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done:. 


Monday, June 30th.—House of Lords: Differences on Words. 
House of Commons: Just Differences. 


Tuesday, July 1st.—House of Commons: Thought for Food. 


Wednesday, July 2nd.—House of Commons: Post Haste— 
Less Speed. 

Thursday, July 3rd.—House of Commons: A Farthing Change 
Refused. 


a little Ros Hupson (from the Blue 
packet) with a modicum of “Manny” 
SHINWELL (from the Red packet) a 
fine brilliant flash is obtained. They 
began to mix it (in the pugilistic 
vernacular, as well as the chemical) 
from the word “Go!” 

Mr. Hupson, from the Conservative 
Front Bench, commeuted that the Bill, 
by increasing the Government’s powers 
of patronage, provided not only “jobs 
for the boys” but cakes for them, too. 
He foresaw the emergence of notices 
on all the power stations bearing 
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10.: Mr. G. Hicgs (East Woolwich) 


the depressing: “‘Sorry—No Current.” 
And, just to avert that calamity, he 
moved the rejection of the Bill on 
Third Reading. 

Mr. SHINWELL seemed a trifle 
shocked by such conduct, but con- 
tained his feelings admirably. He no 
more than smiled when Mr. BEVERLEY 
BaxTER commented that “Nero was 
being completely out-fiddled” by the 
Minister. Or even when it was further 
forecast that the day would come 
when, along with ohms and watts and 
things, we should talk of a “shin- 
well” — meaning a negative unit of 
electricity. 

But it was soon plain that the 
Minister’s battery was being charged 
by all this, and when he came to reply 
there was a good deal of high-tension 
talk about “stooges” and the evils of 
the capitalist system—and of capital- 
ists. 

: 38 
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It all came to an end in 
time to permit a division, in 
which the Government, not 
entirely unexpectedly, carried 
the day (and the Bill) by a 
substantial majority. 

Their Lordships had a 
learned (if slightly puzzled) 
little discussion on the mean- 
ing of the word “curtilage.” 
Lord MavueuHam, a former 
Lord Chancellor, had dis- 
covered that the dictionary gave it as 
a small courtyard, garden or piece of 
land ‘attached to a dwelling-house. 

But the present Lord Chancellor, 
Lord JowiTr, waved aside all this 
erudition and research, and proclaimed 
that it was just one of those words 
everybody knew the meaning of. Just, 
for instance, as everybody knew a 
pretty girl when. he saw one—but 
could not necessarily define one. 
Whereupon Lord MaveHam surren- 
dered unconditionally. 


UESDAY, July 1st.—When Par- 

liament starts feeling hungry and 
talking about food, it is no better- 
tempered than any average man or 
woman in the same circumstances. 
So when Mr. J. S. C. Rew rose on the 
Front Opposition Bench and began 
to criticize Mr. Joun Srracuey, the 
Minister of Food, everybody expected 
lively interludes. 

Mr. Rerp said Mr. Stracuey had 
squandered vast sums (those were his 
werry words) on “unnecessarily ex- 
pensive foods.” Members on both sides 
of the House looked more than a little 
astonished at this revelation, but Mr. 
Rerp went on to claim that we could 
quite well have done without these 


- things, and to mention that his charge 


against the Minister was that he had 
mismanaged the country’s affairs. It 
was all said so kindly and with such 
lack of passion that nobody (not even 
the Minister).seemed at all perturbed. 

Mr. Srracuey spoke for seventy- 
eight minutes in reply, and grew so 
colloquial that many Members had 
difficulty in following him. He spoke 
of a “veritable bookies’ delight,” 
mentioned a “piker” and that he had 
been told that he had “played the 
Canadians for a sucker.” All this, it 
seemed, proved that he was right in 
making bulk purchases. 

Mr. S. claimed that he knew the 
trials and difficulties of the housewife 
better than anybody, and added that 
we were all getting an intake of 2,880 
to 2,890 calories a day. . . . He revealed 
that the “unnecessarily expensive 
foods” had been (as old-fashioned 
bargain advertisements used to say) 
taken for debt. In other words, they 
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“Surely you don’t still maintain we were better fed before the first Punic War?” 


—things like peaches, pineapples and 
grapes—had come from _ countries 
which owed us money and had nothing 
else to send us. 

He added (in terms strangely remin- 


’ iscent of another prophecy concerning 


war, made in another quarter in 
another decade) that there would be 
no food crisis this year—he was not 
actually heard to add: ‘Or next year, 
either.” 


EDNESDAY, July 2nd.—Mr. 

ArtHuR Symonps, Labour Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, shocked the House 
this afternoon with a proposal for a 
divorce (or at least a judicial separa- 
tion) between . . . fish and chips. He 
wanted it made an offence for a fish- 
frier to refuse to sell fish without chips, 
or chips without fish. 

But Mr. Stracuey (doubtless recall- 
ing the old song in which all were 
besought to consider the grief of the 
carrot when no salt beef was nigh) 
refused to entertain the infamous 
suggestion. He said fish-and-chips 
was so well known as a “composite 
dish” that ne’er the twain should part. 
It seemed “wrong” to separate them. 
Mr. Symonps was mortified. 

The Prime Minister announced that 
the name of the Dominions Office is to 


be changed to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, and that of its head 
to the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations. This was generally 
approved. 

Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, Minister of 
Defence, appealed for more young men 
and youths for the cadet forces, 
mentioning that membership was the 
Royal Road to a commission in the 
Regular or part-time Forces. It was 
also a highly-important piece of 
national service. 

Then Mr. Rosert GRIMSTON 
launched a criticism of the General 
Post Office, which he considered ought 
to be much quicker in its services, a 
good deal more efficient, and quite a 
lot cheaper. . 

Mr. Witrrep Patine, the Post- 
master-General, while denying that the 
G.P.O. was inefficient, added (in the 
manner of libel pleadings) that, if it 
were inefficient, it was due to shortage 
of staff. Four hundred thousand 
people were waiting to get the tele- 
phone installed; but 50,000 to 60,000 
a month were being put in, and those 
who had telephones were making 
2,300,000,000 local calls a year. 

“The postal services are slower than 
they were in the time of King Charles 
I,” said Mr. Epwarp Keretinc. “Less 
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effective than a hundred years ago,” 
added Mr. Witson Harris. ‘The bad 
manners of post office counter-staffs are 
appalling,” cried Sir THomas Moore. 
““We’re doing our best,” replied Mr. 
BuRkkKE, Assistant P.M.G. 

Their Lordships continued the pro- 
cess of defeating the Government— 
this time on the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. Two defeats .. . and 
doubtless more to come. 


HURSDAY, July 3rd.—Mr. 

Darton, at Mr. EpEn’s request, 
issued a highly statistical statement 
about those cuts in imports. And Mr. 
Morrison announced that there is to 
be a full-dress debate on the subject 
next week. 

Somebody asked whether the humble 
farthing could not be abolished, since 
its value now was negligible. But Mr. 
Wit Guenvit Hatt, for the Treasury, 
replied that some people did not take 
that view of the coin, and 13,500,000 
had to be minted each year to meet 
the demand. 

Then the House talked about the 
productivity of labour. Some of the 
Opposition speakers tended to think 
the word should have been spelled 
with a capital “L,” and took a dim 
view of the productivity. 
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“Look—he wants you to beat the carpets.” 


A Gallop Poll 


representative cross-section of 

leading race-horses has revealed 
some startling trends of opinion i in the 
horse-world. 

Question Four.—Do you approve of 
the handicapping system ? 

75 per cent. said “No.” 
15 per cent. said “Yes.” 
10 per cent. said ‘Don’t know,” 

There was here again a significant 
cleavage between age categories. Of 
the 15 per cent. who said “Yes” 
85 per cent. were young horses and 
13 per cent. were above the youth- 
line—— 

[ Editor. That doesn’t make sense. 

Author. No?] 

Wild Strawberry said: “The system 
is barbarous and illogical. They 
pretend that they want to find out 
which horse can run fastest and stay 
longest. Then why not let us run as 
we are, in the best possible conditions ? 
Instead of that, they put heavy 
weights in our saddles, so that. they 
don’t know a thing. How would they 
like to gallop a mile or two with two 
stone on their backs—and a man 
besides? To say nothing of jumping. 

‘Weight-for-Age,’ indeed! What a 
formula! Why not give the oldest 
boxer specially small gloves and make 
him box in evening dress? Why don’t 
they make Cambridge row with shorter 
oars the year after they’ve won the 
Boat Race? Why don’t they let off 


‘Wo series of questions to a 


fireworks on the greens when the 
champion golfer is putting? Why don’t 
they make their milers carry a suit- 
case? And if they must handicap us, 
why not do it thoroughly? Why not 
blindfold the favourite, or make him 
draw a cart?” 

Manitoba Boy, the anti-gambling 
horse, said: “It’s just one more trick 
to make the imbeciles bet.” 

Question Five.—What is your esti- 
mate of the importance of the jockey in 
horse-racing ? 

71 per cent. said “No.” 
18 per cent. said “Yes.” 
11 per cent. said “Don’t know.” 

Fool’s Cap said: “Nil. Nothing is 
more laughable than all this talk about 
jockeys. They are useful, of course, for 
getting us to the starting-post, for 
otherwise, as most of us dislike the 
whole business, we should never start; 
and, assuming that we must have 
horse-racing, they have a raison d’étre. 
But from. the moment the race 
begins they should ‘bale out’ in some 
manner, and get out of the way. 
Perhaps there could be strong starting- 
wires for the jockeys to catch hold of 
and be hauled aloft. The notion that 
a number of horses are incapable of 
running from one point to another 
without the control and direction of a 
man is ludicrous, degrading. And what 
a nuisance they are! Holding you back 
one minute, when you are full of go: 
and the next minute ‘showing you the 
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whip’! When anyone shows me the 
whip I slow down at once. ‘Jockeys’? 
Their very name shows what should be 
thought of them. What does it mean? 
‘Little Jock, Jacky, Johnny: hence, 
applicable (contemptuously) to any 
man of the common people; also, a 
lad, or understrapper.’ It also meant 
‘a strolling minstrel or beggar; a 
vagabond ’—‘one who manages or has 
to do with horses’; and ‘(from the 
character attributed to horse-dealers) 
a crafty or fraudulent bargainer; a 
cheat.’ 

“T am quoting, of course,” con- 
tinued the well-made chestnut gelding, 
“from the Oxford English Dictionary. 
And these are the people who dare to 
call themselves our masters, and build 
up big reputations by being carried 
about on our backs! They matter no 
more than the conductor of an 
orchestra!” 

Asked if he could explain the con- 
tinuous success of men like Mr. 
Richards, the gelding replied: “He 
is the exception that proves the 
rule.” 

Beaconsfield said: ‘‘This raises the 
whole question of the status of the 
horse. For my part I have long 
thought that we should have a new 
name. The rat-catcher is now a 
‘rodent operator’ and the plumber a 
‘sanitary engineer’. The horse is still 
a ‘horse,’ and this, among these foolish 
men, is often a term of contempt. 
The ‘horse-chestnut’, the ‘horse- 
laugh’, the ‘horse-face’, are but a few 
examples; and I am never quite sure 
whether ‘horse-sense’ is compliment- 
arily intended. Times have changed, 
and ‘horse’ is out of date. Like others, 
we should have a title commensurate 
with our status and public service. I 
think we should be known as ‘quad- 
rupedal transport operatives’ or ‘public 
mobility units’, or ‘sporting speed 
practitioners’. 

“For the rest, I do not go all the 
way with Fool’s Cap. Some jockeys 
are sometimes useful. For one thing, 
they know, and in their queer in- 
articulate fashion can sometimes com- 
municate to us, how long the race is to 
be, a detail which, for some reason, is 
never revealed to us. A notice at the 
starting-point (such as they have at 
the dog-races) ‘This is a Mile Race’ 
(or whatever it is) would help a lot. 
If we had that reform I should agree 
with Fool’s Cap that the jockey is 
practically redundant. No jockey in 
the world can make me win if I do not 
feel like it: but he can be a great 
nuisance if I.do. I have no particular 
complaints myself. Many of them are 
very nice men. But I can see no strong 
reason why I should carry them about. 
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And when I hear them cry ‘Come on, 
Steve!’ or ‘Come on, Gordon!’ I am 
enraged. It should, of course, be ‘Come 
on, Beaconsfield!’ Who, after all, is 
doing the work?” 

Question Six.—Are you satisfied with 
your conditions of employment ? 

63 per cent. said “Yes.” 
25 per cent. said “No.” 
12 per cent. said “Don’t know.” 

Morning After said: ‘The food is 
quite good, and the hours of work are 
very reasonable. Indeed, many of us 
would feel happier if we worked harder, 
like the French horses. Sonfetimes 
one is saved up. for many months for 
some particular race, and one begins 
to lose interest. Besides, the public 
forget you. I used to have a very large 
fan-mail, but since the Ashtead Stakes, 
my last race, it has dwindled to 
nothing.” 

Pope’s Nose said: “I wish to raise 
the question of continuity of owner- 
ship. We never,know where we are. 
No sooner has one settled down in a 
nice stable than one is sold for £25,000 
and sent to a new one. We are bandied 
about like footballers, and nobody 
consults*our wishes. It occurs to me 
that if Purchase Tax were charged 
upon the transfer fees we should have 
mbre security. It seems extraordinary 
to hear of Members of Parliament 
fighting to get the tax off ‘sports 
requisites’ like golf-clubs and small 
boats, when I can be sold for £25,000 
with no tax at all. If I am not a 
‘sports requisite’, what is? A 662 per 
cent. tax on £25,000, I reckon, would 
be about £16,000, and people would 
think twice before they paid £41,000, 
even for me.” 

Musk Rose said: “We mustn’t 
grumble, but I confess to a feeling of 
frustration. . I have always wanted to 
be a circus-horse like my sister Pease 
Blossom. I like public appearances; 
but I am very fond of music, and my 
objection to racing is that there is no 
band. As a flat-racer I do not see why 
I should not do circus-work in the 
winter; but my trainer will not hear of 
it. I think I could learn to waltz quite 
soon, and often show what I can do 
at the starting-gate. But the jockeys 
do not like it, and without music it is 
not the same thing. I have a nice 
back and should like to have pink 
ladies jumping on to it.” 

Alcibiades said: ‘Like the previous 
speakers, I am for more Horses’ 
Control. It seems to me we should 
have more say. Take the stud situa- 
tion. Some horses are whisked away 
to stud before they have had any real 
fun on the course, and just as they are 
becoming keen on racing. Others, who 
are what I might call family-horses, are 


kept slogging round the course when 
they have had enough of it and are 
longing to settle down. We are not 
even allowed to choose our own wives, 
though at the International Horse 
Congress this was declared to be one 
of the elementary Rights of Horse. 
“Personally, by the'way, I have had 
all the racing I want; and I should like 
to be a father.” A. P. H. 


° ° 


Haste-to-the-Wedding Corner 
“New white wedding gown, long circular 
veil trimmed white feather, orange blossom, 
reasonable; pair of ball-bearing rubber cush- 
ioned roller skates.” 


Advt. in “West Kirby Advertiser.” 


Regression 


KNOW every turn of the road, 
I know every tree, 
each little quivering blade of grass 
is known to me. 
I know the thrush that sings in the 
morning, 
I know the bright 
beams of the moon on the river 
at night. 
I can walk blindfold 
to the lily pond, 
I know each drooping rose petal, 
each curling bracken frond. 
Everything, as far as the eye can see, 
both great and small 
I know, 
and I hate them all. vo 




















“I’m no good with a pitchfork, but I could help a farmer 
fill in his forms.” 
41 








At the Play 


NoosE (SAVILLE)—PyGMaLion (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH)— 
Lapy Precious STREAM (OPEN Arr, REGENT’s PARK) 





T is curious to find the author of 
How Green Was My Valley in- 
dulging in a crime-romp which would 
comfortably have sat the pages of 
The Boy’s Own Paper, except that 
on the rare occasions when ladies were 
permitted to be present in that 
stimulating magazine there were limits 
to the way they earned their living. 
It is curious, too, that having em- 
barked on such an enter- 
prise he should have seen 
it in such very improb- 
able and simple terms. A 
glance at the papers con- 
firms that London has its 
vice-kings, fat men in fat 
cars living royally on 
the profits of unnamable 
rackets and outwardly so 
respectable that to nail 
them on a solid charge 
means years of dreary work 
for the police. There is 
nothing unlikely in this; 
but that one of these 
nimble creatures should be 
put out of business by a 
bunch of civvy-sick com- 
mandos and bomber boys, 
led by a cheerful young 
man with a stop-watch and 
a craving for rough-houses, 
is an idea which would 
have to be put over more 
expertly if it were ever to 
steal our imagination. Mr. 
RicHaRD LLEWELLYN, in 
Noose, at the Saville, lets 
his master-dago be downed 
not by guile but by mere 
muscle; the fleet of smug- 
gling motor - boats, the 
garage full of stolen cars, 
the black market ware- 
house, the night-club, even 
the legion of pistol-packing thugs, 
none of these can stand up before 
the shock tactics of the determined 
braves. Whether the B.O.P. would 
ever have allowed these to stain 
their chivalry—for they are rescuing 
a beautiful lady as well as cleaning 
up the economics of the shady side 
of Jermyn Street—by selling off the 
captured swag is doubtful, but not 
important; the main point is that all 
this makes a jerky and unsatisfactory 
play. In spite of some exciting 
moments, a good fight and a visit to a 
cabaret which is very well staged apart 
from the mien of its inmates, who look 
cheerful where we know they should 
look suffocated with boredom and 


Edoardo Sugiani 
Annie Foss 
Basher Marx 


fire - water and 
lack of oxygen, 
the working out 
is too naive and 
filmlike to keep 
us caring. Moreover, the division of 
the story into eleven scenes means that 
for much of the time we are’ sitting 
waiting in the dark, and we quickly 
tire of the covering device of agitated 
conversations from twin telephone 
boxes. We also tire of the muffled 
voice issuing from a loudspeaker to 
tell us what we are about to see, when 
the facts are stated, and infinitely more 
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clearly, in the programme. The loud- 
speaker is becoming as big a curse in 
the theatre as its detestable cousin the 
microphone, and this specimen is quite 
superfluous. 

There are two extremely able per- 
formances as the villain and _ his 
assistant by Mr. CHaRLEsS GOLDNER 
and Mr. Nice Patrick, Miss PATRICIA 
HILLIARD is pleasantly the distressed 
damsel, Mr. MicHaAEL HorpERN leads 
the attack with gusto, and Mr. Camp- 
BELL SINGER represents sombrely a 
somewhat powerless* Yard. Mr. 
ReEcInaLp Tate produced. 


It would have been worth walking all 
the way to see Mr. PETER ASHMORE’S 
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production of Pygmalion at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. What a lovely 
comedy it is, and how well it wears! 
_ The celebrated expletive, flung among 
the brittle ice of Mrs. Higgins’ At 
Home, still goes off with the force of 
a grenade, even if it no longer, as it 
once did, shivers the timbers of polite 
society. The inverted philosophy of 
the prince of dustmen is also still 
largely persuasive. Mr. ALEC CLUNES 
is a perfect Higgins. He has charm and 
intellect and the ability to keep Mr. 
Suaw’s lengthier speeches properly 
aerated; in addition he has a command 
of temperament which 
makes Higgins likeable 
even at his most impossi- 
ble. The only thing I feel 
against an otherwise grand 
performance —the same 
criticism has been made 
elsewhere—is that he is 
_ beastlier than he need be 
to the wretched Eliza. 

The author, heaven knows, 

is hard enough on her, and 

to bully her as mercilessly 
as Mr. CLuNEs does is out 
of character. Miss BRENDA 

Bruce stands up for her 

gallantly, mixing tartness 

with pathos in the right 
quantities. Mr. Mervyn 

JOHNS is an immense suc- 

cess as Doolittle, who has 

the best lines in the play; 

Miss MARGARET HALSTAN 

carries off the social trials 

of Mrs. Higgins with poise, 

and as Pickering, the Wat- 

son of Wimpole Street, Mr. 

Sheets DonaLp FIintay is nicely 
. complementary. 

Snow is unexpected in 
Regent’s Park just at the 
moment, but there it was 
falling in showers at the 
will of those magicians, 
the property-men in Lady 
Precious Stream. This ancient Chinese 
comedy is still a delicious piece of 
nonsense, and at the Open Air Theatre 
its tangle of burlesqued villainy and 
bright-eyed romance goes famously. 
I thought, however, that Mr. RoBert 
Atkins has introduced too strong a 
note of pantomime in places, and 
particularly in the person of the 
Prime Minister, whose attitude to his 
admittedly difficult family tends to be 
rather heavily facetious. Miss LouIsE 
HAMPTON repeats her sparkling per- 
formance as Madam Wang, and Miss 
CHRISTINE POoLLON gives the heroine 
a fetching porcelain gravity. There 
were a number of dressing-gowns which 
I very much coveted. Eric. 
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At the Opera 





ORFEO. AND ALBERT: HERRING 
(GLYNDEBOURNE) 


LYNDEBOURNE is not just a 

place where there is an opera- 
house. Glyndebourne is an atmosphere. 
From the foot of the Sussex Downs 
that you must cross to reach it the 
way leads past fields and woods and 
hedges filled with wild roses and elder 
blossom, with glimpses of the valley 
lying between the North and South 
Downs and stretching farther than you 
can see. 

To hear the great music of GLUCK’s 
Orfeo in such surroundings is an ex- 
perience that it is better to treasure in 
memory than to analyse. No doubt the 
production (by CaRL EBERT) at Glynde- 
bourne has shortcomings, but what do 
they matter? What does matter is to 
hear Orpheus sung by a voice with the 
golden beauty of KATHLEEN FERRIER’S 
and to remember the eloquence of her 
pleading with the Furies at the entrance 
to Hades, her impassioned “‘Che faro 
senza Euridice” when Euridice is lost 
a second time through the fatal back- 
ward glance; to hear a Luridice with 
the charm of Ann Ayars; to see the 
soft colours and frieze-like groupmgs 
of the nymphs and shepherds at the 
tomb of Huridice and of the spirits in 
the Elysian Fields; and to come out of 
the opera-house into the downland 
twilight and walk through the long 
shadows cast by the setting sun. 

After Orfeo BrngJaAMIN BritTEN’s 
new comic opera Albert Herring is an 
urban intrusion on sylvan poetry. 
None the less it is BRITTEN’s most 
successful opera so far, because both 
its subject (taken from de Maupassant) 
and Eric ‘CroziEer’s libretto are far 
better suited to his style than those of 
Peter Grimes or The Rape of Lucretia. 
BritTen takes his libretto and illus- 
trates it, always aptly, often brilliantly 
and sometimes beautifully, and in 
Albert Herring he does it with great 
wit ; but his music in itself adds nothing 
to the stature of the characters in the 
drama. His orchestral sense and 
fluency of invention are things to 
wonder at. It may be that his 
fluency is too great and the temptation 
to produce many works in quick 
succession too strong, and that that 
is why one is conscious of a lack 
of depth in his serious work all the 
more tantalizing because he is ob- 
viously capable of much greater things. 
Albert Herring does not call for depth. 
It needs just what Britten gives it 
witty illustration, colour and move- 
ment. The characters with one 
exception are not human beings—they 





are well-known comic types. There is 
the Victorian matron, a monument of 
propriety, and her companion, prying 
and censorious; there is the. pompous 
parson, the consequential mayor, the 
twittering schoolmistress, the  self- 
important village constable, the harri- 
dan and the yokel. The only char- 
acter who is out of the picture among 
these figures of fun is the hero, Albert 
Herring, a mother’s darling who is 
elected May King by Lady Billows and 
the committee because the village can 
produce no May Queen of sufficient 
virtue. Albert is depicted (probably to 
engage the sympathy of the audience) 
in a semi-serious vein, and as a result 
is a ninny and something of a bore. 
The composer is very well served by 





the cast, particularly by Joan Cross 


as Lady Billows and MarGaRET RITCHIE | 


as the schoolmistress who, with her 
pitch-pipe conducting a rehearsal of 
the children in an Ode in praise of 
Albert, is very funny indeed. Albert 
himself is sung by Peter Pears. The 
musical score abounds in comic touches 
—for instance, the Love-Potion motif 
from Tristan is played while rum is 
being secretly poured into Albert's 
lemonade. The nonet of characters 
mourning the supposed death of Albert 
is- the high-light of the opera—a 
stroke of genius and an indication of 
what BrirreEN at his best can achieve. 
The composer conducts, and the pro- 
ducer is FREDERICK ASHTON. 
D.C. B. 
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“ Margaret, have you been setting the drawing-room clock by 


the Third Programme again?” 
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“Well, here I am, dear, safely home again.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Letters of John Keats 


Mr. MavricE Buxton Forman has included three letters, 
discovered since 1935, in this third edition of The Letters of 
John Keats (Ox¥orp University Press, 21/-), has amended 
some of the letters already included, and has added a few 
notes. This edition, like the earlier ones beautifully printed, 
with a frontispiece containing likenesses of Keats, of his 
two brothers, his sister and Fanny Brawne, may therefore 
be looked upon as the most complete yet published. Keats, 
both as a man and a poet, stands so high to-day that the 
earlier stages of his reputation tend to be forgotten. Carlyle 
referred to Lord Houghton’s biography of Keats as 
“‘fricassee of dead dog.” Patmore and Arnold were both 
disgusted by Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne. Swinburne’s 
high praise of his poetry was always qualified by a certain 
distaste for Keats’s friends and environment. These qualms 
and prejudices have not survived the convulsions of this cen- 
tury, and there is no necessity nowadays to argue that the 
wonderful qualities of Keats, even if they found their highest 
expression in his Odes, are also fully evident in his letters, 
even in those written to Fanny. Though his style is often 
congested by thoughts and feelings which -he did not live 
long enough to clarify and harmonize, he reveals himself 
everywhere in his letters not only as a poet but as a thinker 
of rapidly developing powers. Certainly none of his 
nineteenth-century critics expressed a view of reality as 
clear and profound as Keats, at twenty-four, expressed 
in the letter numbered 123 in this edition. H. K. 


“Tu n’est pas patriote, Isabey.” 


It was David, the painter that voted for the death of 
his patron Louis XVI, who taunted his pupil Isabey with 
lack of patriotism. And certainly. Jean Baptiste Isabey 
(NicHOLSON aND Watson, 10/6), who managed to flourish 
between 1767 and 1855, was far too busy painting miniatures 
to let himself be sidetracked by politics. The “Little 
Court Painter” of Marie Antoinette sat glumly among the 
Jacobins during the Terror to be retrieved by Barras of 
the Directorate. He designed the décor for Josephine’s 
coronation, taught her charming daughter Hortense, 
painted Marie-Louise in sepia on her arrival in France and 
probably took at their face value Napoleon’s parting words, 
“Take courage, Isabey, my successors will need you.” 
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They did—Bourbons, Orleanists and Bonapartists. He 
was just too old at eighty-six to paint the last Napoleon’s 
Eugénie to whom a translucent aquarelle on paper— 
Isabey’s substitute for body-colour on ivory—would have 
rendered exquisite justice. Marion W. OsmMonp’s sym- 
pathetic and knowledgeable life of a fine craftsman and 
admirable husband should augment our confidence in the 
power of the arts and the family to ride and survive the 
most savage of egalitarian storms. It should also send 
new admirers to the Wallace Collection to meet not only 
Isabey’s most characteristic sitters but the curly-headed, 
hawk-eyed, white-stocked painter himself. H. P. E. 





Robert Burns—Continued 


The Song in the Green Thorn Tree (CoLtr=s, 10/6), the 
second of the four novels in which Mr. Jamzs BaRKE is 
unfolding the story of Robert Burns, deals with his life 
on the farm at Mossgiel, his relations with Jean Armour, 
and his departure for Edinburgh to enjoy the fruits of his 
first success. These two volimes, containing together 
about a thousand pages, bring Robert Burns to the age of 
twenty-seven, and may alleviate for some readers the 
tragedy of his premature death ten years later, for there is 
no reason to believe that the relentless industry and in- 
exhaustible copiousness of Mr. BaARKE would have blenched 
before the task of displaying an octogenarian Burns on the 
same prodigious scale. On the other hand, those readers 
who prefer Burns well diluted to Burns taken neat will be 
grateful to Mr. Barker. Burns condensed Holy Willie 
into a few blistering stanzas. Mr. BarkKE expands him in 
this style: “‘Holy Willie was as a man set apart. He was 
welcome to no howff in Machlin . . . as poor a specimen of 
manhood as Machlin could boast .. .” and so on. Burns 
is perhaps the most direct and intense of all poets of love. 
Here is Burns with Jean Armour, as presented by Mr. 
BarKE: “They walked hand in hand. along the dusty 
road in the close-woven dusk, even as Adam had walked 
with Eve in Eden’s bonnie yard. ... The world was theirs, 
for they were the world as they apprehended it in the 
beatification of sense-illumined experience.” H. K. 





Trente-et-un 


Mr. H. E. Bartzs is a very good writer of short stories, 
but his preoccupation with the shabby and sordid gives an 
element of monotony to his collected work. There is little 
humour in Thirty-One Selected Tales (Care, 10/6) that is 
not bitter and oblique, and through this long list of minor 
tragedies there runs a flatness of baffled resignation which 
makes one wish that some of his magnificent war storiés 
could have been included, for in many of these he hit a 
richer and fuller note. Yet to decry this collection would 
be absurd. It mirrors with extreme sensitiveness the 
states of mind of troubled, simple people, and Mr. Bates’s 
finely detailed style is an accurate instrument for recording 


~ the small ‘significant swings of emotion. One of his best 
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stories is “‘The Little Jeweller,” which describes how in 
death a likeable, lonely man is hounded by grasping and 
unsympathetic relatives. It is delicately and beautifully 
told. Another is “Mr. Penfold,” about a tricycling sales- 
man in underwear whose bachelor habits are disturbed too 
late. “Fuchsia” compresses into a few pages the frustra- 
tion of an honest man unemployed, and shows how he 
found comfort in a potted flower on a gaslit stall. This 
story is a good example of the way Mr. BaTEs can quietly 
turn a slight incident to sudden vivid inward drama. 
“A German Idyll” is a charming account of a tourist’s 
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brief and gentle love for a farm-girl; while a romantic 
story with a sharper tang to it is “Chateau Bougainvillaea,” 
in which a suburban engagement breaks down on a French 
holiday under a sudden irruption of petty meanness. 
These pieces are depressing, but obviously they are worth 
reading. E. O. D. K. 





Boarding-House, 1943 


A novel like Mr. Patrick Hamitton’s The Slaves of 
Solitude (CONSTABLE, 9/6) makes one realize how com- 
paratively rare it is to find a light treatment, by a writer 
of outstanding ability, of the rich, comic, “Dickensian”’ 
character and the small, trivial, everyday theme. Mr. 
Hamitton has done this sort of thing (the gallery of 
boarding-house types) before, when he was very young; 
but Craven House, though still highly entertaining to read, 
makes a far slighter impression than this, which exemplifies 
at its best his striking, characteristic ability to capture 
and convey mood, and the changes of mood. -In few other 
authors does one find such brilliantly recognizable pro- 
jections of the circumstances in which, for instance, the 
atmosphere of a small cheerful group can somehow go 
wrong for no apparent reason, or of the way in which an 
eager hope can be subtly disappointed or a cloudless 
moment inexplicably overcast. The story is told mainly 
from the point of view of Miss Roach, a nice, sad, youngish, 
ageing woman intellectually tormented at every opportunity 
by the pompous, facetious, insensitive, stupid Mr. Thwaites, 
who “had further narrowed his mind by a considerable 
amount of travel abroad,” and is ready to smother every 
occasion with elephantine clichés. The time is late 1943 
and early 1944, the place a small town on the Thames; 
the characters are all drawn with insight, sympathy and 
humour, and the scenes involving Mr. Thwaites in particular 
are often exceedingly funny. This is a most enjoyable 
book, full of all kinds of pleasure. R. M. 


The Making of Peru. 


It is a thousand pities that an intimate personal know- 
ledge of Peru, coupled with an ardent zest for research, 
should not have been harnessed to a more chastened 
judgment and styie than those displayed in Vision of Peru 
(DuckworTH, 21/-). Mrs. VioLxt Ciirron’s glimpses of 
Peruvian history range, she tells us, from its Indian 
childhood through its conquistadore adolescence to the 
mature Christianity evinced by its canonized saints. The 
programme breaks down, however, long before the Spaniards 
appear on the scene, for what Pizarro found was not an 
Indian childhood but a very ancient and corrupt civiliza- 
tion. Almost half the book is devoted to pre-Inca and 
Inca Peru—in “tattle and confused tradition ... the writer 
has made her choice among the Voices”’; and so unpleasant 
is much of the tattle, and so Ossianic the rendering of 
the Voices, that one regrets the sober nobility of Prescott 
or even the stark common-sense of a plain ethnologist. 
The conquistadore period is more austerely treated. With 
the lives of two very different saints, the mulatto Martin 
de Porres and his less attractive contemporary Rose of 
Lima, we revert to the rhapsodical manner of Part One. 
So unbalanced a handling of folklore, history and mysticism 
comes oddly from so eager a student of all three. 

H. P. E. 


Return to Peace 


For such a long time now, so many authors of short 
stories have written so very well about nothing very much 
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that their method cannot even be called modern. They 
snatch at an episode and drag it out to no particular ‘ 
conclusion: their thoughts are long and gloomy. Mr. 
Wooprow Wyatt, editor of the seventh book in the series, 
English Story (Couiiys, 8/6), hints at this in his preface, 
commenting on the writer in the post-war world: ‘The 
individual is no longer at one with the world, he is struggling 
against it... The writers see this clearly and write about 
it here. But a diagnosis without a remedy is not enough.” 
The longest story (a short novel) in the book is also the 
best, because Mr. Stephen Spender does at least suggest a 
remedy—and one that is not wanton to those who fall 
illicitly in love, though he cannot solve the problem of 
displaced persons; Mr. James Hanley contributes the tale 
of a forlorn girl demobilized from the A.T.S., making her 
problem human and touching. Mr. Sid Chaplin writes of 
fishing, Miss Patricia Ledward about a tragic tumbler, 
Mr. Cledwyn Hughes is sad and funny about a railway 
porter’s bees, and Mr. Ezra Pitt’s little sketch about a 
girl, forced by her brother to return to her husband, is 
excellent. In fact, most of the stories are good, but nearly 
all show a restless inconclusiveness. The editor is to be 
congratulated, though, on making the selection interesting 
as a whole, since each story is a commentary on some form 
of readjustment. B. E. B. 





Miss Maraaret ExizasetH Ruopes has _ published 
forty-six of her poems under the title Pole Star and Other 
Poems (HutTcHrnson, 6/-). Readers of Punch will recognize 
in this delightful collection some of the cool, delicate verse 
that has appeared from time to time in these pages over 
the initials ““M. E. R.” 
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“Ma said short back and sides and no tip.” 








s HE readers of The Plough,” 
said Mr. McGargle, the editor, 
“require three things in a short 

story. There must be a farming 

interest, there must be humour, and 
the tale must have an une 

ending. Less important, but still 
necessary, are pathos and plenty of 

action.” 4 

I listened” respectfully, for Mr. 
McGargle’s short stories had a de- 
servedly high reputation. He special- 
ized in humour, and when he was at 
work his roars of laughter could be 
plainly heard at some distance from 
his room. 

“T find it difficult to think of plots,” 
I said. 

“Tt is simplicity itself,” he replied. 
“Take two farmers, old Silas and 
young Ephraim. They quarrel over 
the possession of a well; used by both 
farms. Ephraim’s bull chases old 
Silas—there’s your action—and he 
falls down the well—there’s your 
laugh! The pathos comes in when 
Ephraim brings a rope and says that 
his duty as a neighbour comes before 
any feud, and that if old Silas will give 
up all claim to the well he’ll pull him 
out. If not, he can stay there till 
Doomsday. Silas consents, and when 
he is rescued confesses that he is 
really young Ephraim’s grandfather. 
And there’s your surprise ending!” 

“T think I see,” I said, much 
impressed by Mr. McGargle’s ingenuity 
and resource. 

“Tt’s advisable,” he continued, “‘to 
plunge into your tale right away. 
In this case I should begin—‘Like an 
arrow from a bow old Silas shot 
across the ten-acre. A deep bellowing 
from the rear warned him that he had 
no time to waste.’ They say that a 
drowning man sees his whole past in 
a flash of time, so it would be reasonable 
enough to make Silas think of the feud 
and whatever other details the reader 
would want to know. I would end 
with something like this: ‘Slowly the 
taut rope passed through the sinewy 
hands and soon the moonlight was 
gleaming on the ascending hobnails of 
old Silas’s boots. “No forethought,” 
grunted Ephraim. At last they were 
at the surface, and now only one more 
effort was needed. As Ephraim tensed 
himself to make it, a voice spoke from 
the blackness of the well. “I’m your 
grandfather,” it said.’ That would be 
very effective.” 

When I left Mr. McGargle it 
seemed to me that my mind was 
choc-a-bloe with plots, but when I 
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A Journalist Remembers 
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attempted to set to work that night I 
was dismayed to find that inspiration 
was still lacking. At last it occurred 
to me that I might make use of some 
famous author’s story, adapting his 
plot to my own ends. The first that 
came to my mind was The Fall of the 
House of Usher, by Edgar Allan Poe. 
The tale opened, I remembered, with 
the visit of a friend to the house of 
Roderick Usher, a victim of intense 
melancholy who was fast losing his 
reason. During this visit, by some 
mismanagement, Usher’s sister is 
buried alive, and the friend takes his 
departure just before the collapse of 
the house during a storm. At first 
this plot appeared unsuited to my 
purpose. The lack of a farming 
interest, the humourless atmosphere— 
both seemed fatal disadvantages, out- 
weighing the value of the neat twist 
with which Poe had completed his tale. 
I realized, however, that I could 
manipulate and modify as I wished, 
and before long I was hard at work. 

Usher of course I transformed into 
a farmer, depressed and irritable at 
his failure to extract a living-from his 
swampy land. To lighten his gloom, 
he invites a friend to stay with him, 
and my first touch of humour lay in 
the boisterous practical! jokes with 
which the friend attempts to rouse 
Usher from his dejection. 

When I came to consider the sister, 
and Usher’s unfortunate blunder, if 
blunder it was, I was in something of 
a predicament. To treat the incident 
whimsically would have demanded a 
delicacy of touch which I feared I did 
not possess, and yet to retain it in 
anything like its original form would 
have imposed an ‘irksome restraint on 
the friend’s practieal jokes, and this I 
was loth to do. 

At last I decided to leave the sister 
out entirely, and to introduce in her 
place a very intelligent sheep-dog 
named Kempton. I had read some- 
where that originality, so necessary to 
the success of a short story, was often 
attained not so much by an intuition 
or an impulse as by an elaborate search, 
and I eventually hit upon the name 
Kempton after a prolonged scrutiny of 
some thousands of proper nouns. 

My problem now was to involve 
the melancholy Usher, the boisterous 
friend and the sheep-dog Kempton in 
some imbroglio of sufficient com- 
plexity to divert the readers of The 
Plough. This proved unexpectedly 
simple. I determined to make the 
friend find a hoard of gold while 
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digging a pit as a species of booby- 
trap for Usher. He plans to leave 
that night, taking the gold with him. 
He has been observed, however, by 
Kempton, who drives him away, 
removes the gold, and takes it to 
Usher, together with a portion of the 
friend’s clothing as proof of his 
treachery. This would make an ex- 
cellent ending, I thought, the surprise 
lying in Kempton’s amazing sagacity. 

When I had completed my work, I 
read and re-read it with increasing 
satisfaction. From the smooth and 
workmanlike beginning—‘“‘There was 
a loud report, and Usher, with an 
imprecation, half of anger and half of 
amusement, threw the cigar into the 
fireplace”—to the crisp ‘Well done, 
Kempton!” which ended the story, I 
felt that not a word could have 
been altered without detriment to the 
whole. 

It was a tense moment for me when, 
after reading through my manuscript 
with the greatest care, Mr. McGargle 
came at last to the words “Well done, 
Kempton!” and my anxiety was not 
lessened by the fact that he turned the 
page over to see if there was more to 
come. He shook his head. ‘“Where’s 
your pathos ?”’ he said. 

I found this question disconcerting, 
since I realized that I had altogether 
overlooked this point. After some 
hesitation, I suggested that there was 
a good deal of pathos in Kempton’s 
unswerving sense of his duty to his 
master. 

Mr. McGargle then complained of 
the lack of action, and found fault 
with a touch of humour in which I 
had made the friend pull away Usher’s 
chair as he was about to sit down. 
“It’s been done before,” he said. 

I must have looked rather dis- 
consolate, because he tried to cheer 
me by saying that I had done very 
well for a beginner. As I prepared to 
go, he mystified me completely by 
giving me a meaning look, and 
exclaiming, with a roguish smile, 
“The Cask of Amontillado!” I made 
an evasive reply and left the room in 
some confusion. 


° ° 


“Reliable Cornet-player required for 
town (military) band. Good situation 
available for baker. Other trades and 
instrumentalists please apply.” 

Advt. in West Country paper. 


What about a tripe-dresser to do the 
orchestrations ? 
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Sea Fever with Delirium 


OMANCE still brings up the 
4.15 or whatever the precise 
train Kipling fancied, but you 
must admit that certain bits of local 
colour have faded ever so slightly in 
the bright sun of Progress. Take the 
Merchant Navy, for example. In the 
bad old days of Kicking Jack Williams, 
that malevolent bos’n could kick the 
poor sailors until their chorus of 
“Stormalong” or “Blow the Man 
Down” contained more sobs than 
singing. And the reader’s voice broke 
too, and so did the novelist’s. Even 
when sail gave way to steam, Mr. 
Masefield and Mr. O’Neill and Mr. 
McFee and the boys managed to keep 
some of the old misery, wistfulness, 
dirt, accidents, music, long hours, 
rough work, bad food, wicked mates, 
crazy skippers, isolation, nominal pay, 
and all the rest. 

But what happens to-day (in between 
wars, I mean)? The unions and the 
owners and the march of progress have 
knocked the bottom out of the local 
colour market. Let us go on board 
the passenger - carrying freight - liner 
Geranium on her maiden voyage from 
Liverpool to Montreal and see what is 
happening. She is nearly ready to sail. 
Our hero, young Frank Fearless, is 
shown to his three-berth cabin by a 
courteous steward who looks after the 
crew. What, is Frank not a passenger ? 
No, sir, he is a deck-hand. In his 
cabin he meets two other deck-hands, 
both clean-cut, well-educated youths 
who greet him kindly and ask to 
inspect his union card. They inform 
him that a meeting is to take place 
that very night, to protest about the 
hemstitching on the crew’s sheets, and 
they observe that with luck the ship 
won’t be sailing at all. In fact all 
ships everywhere will be tied up for 
months. They give three cheers, break 


out a small radio from a locker, and 
join in singing “Honey Babies, I’ve 
Got Worse Than Rabies.” They are in 
the middle of an orgy of chewing-gum 
and kola-pop when the first officer 
knocks delicately, apologizes for breath- 
ing their nice air all up, and asks if 
one of them would mind lending a 
hand with unloading a new refrigerator 
for the forecastle. They decline, say- 
ing the refrigerator is electrical and 
thus the work of the electricians’ 
union. The first officer bows and with- 
draws. The three boys decide to go 
ashore and do a spot of dancing, and 
send word to the captain that they 
may be back and may not. 


Now, that is no way to join your 
first ship. In real life it is all right, 
if you feel that way about the sea, 
but there’s no romance in it. Only a 
political novel could get anything out 
of it, and what most people like about 
the sea is its freedom from politics. 
And, the whole blasted voyage (blow 
me down) is very like that . . . if the 
ship sails at all. The only quest is for 
higher wages and shorter hours, the 
only conflict is between the union and 
the owners. Where is Kicking Jack 
Williams now? Where is the deck- 
hand with melancholia? Where is the 
curse upon that captain, wherever he 
may be, for taking that poor cabin-boy 
so far away to sea as they sailed along 
the Lowlands low? 

But stop a moment. Hold on. 
Avast. Why not write a little yarn 
about a poor young captain. and his 
sad little mate, crying in their cabins 
because the shop stewards have been 
mean to them? We might get some- 
where that way. Let us just turn the 
ship upside down (or capsize her, as we 
say at sea). In fact the union has 
done that for us already . . . little did 
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they know they weré doing the 
novelist’s work for him, which is 
possibly unfair to organized fiction. 
Let us begin something like this: 
“The dark mysterious wharf began 
to depress Captain Smith. Hecouldn’t 
find his new ship anywhere. He spoke 
to a passing seaman and asked him 
where the good ship Portcullis might 
be lying (or laying, as the case may be). 
The seaman gave a brutal laugh and 


struck the little skipper across the. 


mouth. Then_he said, with rough 
kindliness, ‘Looky here, me _ bucko, 
I’d not go near that craft. She’s a 
hell-ship. The crew is known as 
Kicking Loca] 456. Last skipper had 
a busted jaw, three lawsuits, and a 
broken heart. And he had to do all 
his own cooking, make up his bunk 
himself, steer himself, moor her him- 
self, and take off his cap to both the 
ship’s stewards and the shop stewards. 
Haw, haw, haw!’ 

The little skipper shuddered and 
walked on. His father had always 
told him a day would come when 
H.M.S. Pinafore was no longer funny. 
Now it was all coming true. Well, the 
only blessing was that the men 


couldn’t bring their wives. But as he 
reached the ship he saw woman after 
woman scrambling up the gang-plank, 
laden with luggage. He groaned. 
Grasping a rope’s-end he swarmed up 
the side. 

‘Are you the new skipper?’ asked 
a jeering deck-hand. 

“Yes, sir, please, sir,’ said Captain 
Smith, ‘meaning no offence, I hope.’ 

‘Report to the forecastle,’ said the 
deck-hand. ‘Officers bunk there this 
trip. Look lively.’ , 

“May I ask where we’re bound for ?’ 
said the skipper courteously. 

‘Sealed orders,’ said the man. ‘We 
don’t want the owners to know.’ 

The skipper chose a nice little berth 
irr the forecastle and got out his papers. 
He had much work to do, dim though 
the lantern was. The crew of his last 
command were suing him for negli- 
gence. The ship had exploded when 
the crew smoked cigars in a hold full 
of dynamite, and the survivors were 
bringing an action against him for his 
failure to see that his orders were dis- 
obeyed in writing. Actually, he had 
got the signed statement from the men 
who wanted to smoke against his 
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orders, but the paper had gone down 


_ with the ship. 


Just then a shadowy figure loomed 
over him. A huge old negro sailor 
bent down and whispered ‘First trip, 
sonny ?’ 

The captain nodded. 

‘Don’t be scared,’ said the old 
darky. ‘You'll get used to it. I hope 
you ate lots of calcium as a kid, so 
your bones don’t bust easy.’ 

The skipper wrung the man’s hand. 
Had he found a friend ?” 


And so on. Perhaps romance is 
coming back after all. At any rate, a 
day will come, and it is rather nice to 
have a topical novel written well ahead 
of time. 





WE have learned with deep regret 

of the death, on July 2nd, of 
Mr. LEONARD DOWD. Though 
never a regular contributor to Punch, 
his drawings appeared from time to 
time in these pages during the period 
from 1916 to 1938. 
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To drive off 


Scratch man, or handicap eighteen, you'll enjoy looking 
round the Simpson Sports Centre. There’s plenty of 
golf gear, including a grand collection of clubs—for left- 
handed golfers too! Singles from 50/-, matched sets 


from £25.10 by leading makers, and a variety of golf bags 
that lighten the burden of being your own caddie. In 
light-weight canvas from 36/6 










Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
202 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Regent 2002 














T0 GRACE THE TEA}TABLE 


19th Century Silver Fou Dall 


A perforated container filled with tea and 
suspended by a chain in the teapot. The ball 
was raised as soon as the desired strength of 
tea was obtained. 














The equipage of the modern tea 
table is completed by the biscuits 


of — 


MS VITIE & 
PRICE LTD. 


Makers of Tine Biscuits. 














EDINBURCH LONDON & MANCHESTER 

















In the 


right place 


Hew glad you'll be—when the need 
arises—that you have made sure that 
your Medicine Cabinet never fails to 
contain a bottle of ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ * 

Everyone in the family will know 
where to turn for quick relief from 


digestive 


available, in the home, should the 
doctor order it. 


‘Milk of  - 
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TAKES THE 
STRAIN 


Who doesn’t feel the strain to-day? The 
aftermath of the war years is reflected in the 
nervous conditions which are prevalent in 
people everywhere. ‘SANATOGEN’ Tonic 
Wine is a restorative, combining the 
qualities of a rich full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic properties 
of ‘SANATOGEN’ Nerve 
Tonic Food. 








‘SANATOGEN’ 
TONIC WINE 














Relieve 


your 
HEADACHE 


There are very few headaches 
which can’t be relieved by 
Phensic. Try it! Let Phensic 
soothe your nerves, relieve the 
pain, comfort you — without 
upset to the stomach or 

to the heart. Phensic acts as an 
internal disinfectant. It helps 
to remove from the blood- 
stream, irritants which 
cause many nil 
different ye 
kinds of 
nerve and 
muscular, 
pain. If' 
you have 
never tried 
Phensic-do 
so now! 
33d., 1/4, & 
3/3, includ- 
ingPur.Tax 










































Magnesia Qa rrcuie Hat 
g Ti bets ttan © bottle 4 bottle The grand tonic thro 
4 PROVEN P ion oe ens A The word “SANATOGEN " is a Revistered Trade Mark | pain-relieving tablet ! | ot 
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ai K E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED B8RISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Rest Pritish tru 
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wc. TAX 
—— Obtainable only from Retailers. 


——._ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


= Price 3! each 
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TO FASTIDIOUS PEOPLE ONLY ! 


LISTERINE 


ANTISEPTIC 





S 


NAME TAPES 


To avoid disappointment, 
customers are urged to order 
from their retailer well in 
advance. We regret that weare 

*still unable to execute orders 
with our usual promptitude. 


}. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 34, COVENTRY 

















Men and women for 
whom only the best is good 
enough make Listerine 
their personal Antiseptic. 
Use Listerine Antiseptic 
daily for nose, throat and 
mouth hygiene. From 
your chemist 3/4d. per 
bottle. Double size 6/2d. 











VELVET CREPE 
PAPER CO. LTO 
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Trial by 
Fire 


Give him a bag of coke, 
a bucket of water, and 
the necessary apparatus, 
and the chemist can 
build up thousands of 
different substances — 
from alcohol and ‘meta 
fuel’ to aspirin, motor 
spirit and food fats. 
Addabottleofammonia 
and he can turn out thousands more. ‘To perform this modern magic 
he needs to know not merely what elements make up the substance he 
wants to prepare, but how much of each it contains. The majority 
of known chemicals contain carbon and hydrogen, usually oxygen, 
and frequently nitrogen. ‘The chemist uses the combustion tube, 
illustrated above, to find out the proportions of these. A few milli- 
grams of the substance are enough (and there are over twenty-eight 
thousand milligrams in a single ounce). These are strongly heated in 
acurrent of air or oxygen. As the substance burns, the carbon in it 
is converted into carbon dioxide gas, and the hydrogen into steam. 
These products are collected in weighed parts of the apparatus, and 
from the amounts formed the chemist can calculate the composition 
of the original substance. A simple experiment—yet it demands 
tefined, reliable apparatus. Data provided by it lie 

at the root of modern progress in biochemistry, 

chemotherapy, dyeing, waterproofing, nutritional 

and agricultural chemistry, photography, and many 

other aspects of civilised life. Every working day 

throughout the year hundreds of combustion tubes 

are giving the result of this trial by fire which 

enables the British chemical industry to serve 

the nation. 


ans 


It’s an Etch Basket —3 ft. x I ft. 
and has been used to carry metal 
parts for plating. After nine months 
it was still in service. This is pretty 


good going for an Etch Basket 
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TUFNOL has proved best. (Teak 
lasted only three or four days). 
TUFNOL is coming off best in all 
sorts of hard tests. It might help 
in your business. 


having to withstand the action 
corrosive solutions. TU FE NO! 


WOODLIKE BUT STRONG...LIGHT IN WEIGHT... 
stainless steel and teak have been ELECTRICAL INSULATOR...MADE IN SHEETS, 


Various other materials, such as 


used Tor making Etch Baskets but 


TUBES, RODS, ANGLES & CHANNELS 
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Merulius lachrymans 





WHEREVER TIMBER I$ USED SOLIGNUM PROTECTS IT 


For forty years Solignum has been used all over the world for the 
protection of timber against attack by Dry-Rot, Damp and Insect 
Pests—but never before has this protection been of such vital 
importance as now In this country, Sheds, Huts, Fences and 
Structural Timbers all need the protection that Solignum can 
give—in the tropics Solignum has for years been doing yeoman 
service in the protection of timber against 

attack by White Ants and other pests. PSOLIGNUM 
Solignum can be applied with an ordinary 


paint brush, spray gun or by dipping. ml a gy ed 





SOLIGNUM LTD, DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 j | 








A marked fuel economy 
distinguishes the new 
range of Leyland diesels. 
This, added to the well- 
known Leyland charac- 
teristics of long life and 
low cost of maintenance, 
gives an all-in operating 
cost, the equal of which it 
would be hard to find. 
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SAWING THROUGH 
STEEL GIRDERS? 
BETTER GET IN TOUCH 

wits THE B.O.C. 






Cutting through a 2 ft. block of 


wood is no light task ; 


more than twice that thickness of steel 


is simplicity itself—thanks to Oxygen 


cutting machines developed by The 


British Oxygen Company Ltd. ‘They 
of the modern 
‘Carpenter in Steel’, nothing is too 


are the ‘rip saws’ 
large or too complicated for them .. . 
they work fast ! 
gladly 


and Interesting 
literature will 


be supplied on request. 


CARPENTRY IN STEEL SERIES No. 2) 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN 
COMPANY LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 


irters 


VALID FURNITURE) 





Catalogue 
4.U 


WHEEL 
CARRYING CHAIRS 
Catalegue 4.U 


CARRIAGE 
Catalogue 11,.U 





10F RARE: 
DISTINCTION 
: WITH THE: 
{RIGHT AGE: 
COMMANDING 
TRESPECT: 


Propetetores 
Serna) Je & W. HARDIE 


SCOTLAND 
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What is an Invisible Asset? 








Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage 
caused 
really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
:eadily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 


& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
London Office: Godliman House, Godli- 
man Street, E.C.4.’ Phone: City 9284 
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Wisdom’s straight 
line tufts are just the 
job for snooping into 


awkward corners. 














These widely 
spaced tufts are 
wizard forcleaning 
between teeth. 








line with its 


You can jink 

VeakN in any direction 
, with everything 
under control. 
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brushing surface. 




















THE CORRECT-SHAPE TOOTHERUSH 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD., MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 








All shrewd Judges smoke 


‘The demand for Orlik pipes far exceed 
et frye still as good 


wags we 


you have it 





Pp write sy on for address o} 
nearest Tobacconist who may be able to 


supply you. 
L. ORLIK LTD., 


17-18, Old Bond St., London, W. 1 





Established 1899 
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Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES | 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. | 


Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 
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SimphinS VITALISED STOMACH 
POWDER. That will quickly chase 
away your stomach troubles. It would 
be good to include a carton in your 
luggage. If difficult to obtain send 
P.O. 1/E with name and address of 
your chemist to SimpkinS, Hunter 
Road, Sheffield, 6. You can enjoy 
your journey better too if you take 
SIMPKINS GLUCOSE BARLEY 
Sugar. wie prevents travel-sickness. 
Ob from qualified chemists. 


ot Sheffield] 


Slim and Fit 
at Any Age Me 
can slim and secure’ perfect 
fitness, naturally by a special 
home exercise. 











__ Write for Prospectus to : 
ARTHUR ABPLANALP, 168 Regent St.,W.1(since 1921) 








> _ . 

WILL R. ROSE ip 
23 BRIDGE ST. ROW, CHESTER 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get "MAGNA* PRINTS (x 
The essence of 





PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., 
Half-bottle 17/6; miniature, 5/- 
Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 
61 Cheapside, E.C.2, England. 
Telephone oe CITY 4953 
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ine = of a that any other food eaten with it tastes nicer, that the 








Few of us like the idea of ‘being 





















Fit extra chewing it demands really does the 
a Hineral water bottles belong to the mineral digestion good. In fact, the goodness 
special p water manufacturers whose name they bear. Even of Ryvita is all pleasure. 
though a deposit is charged on them, they still Fine, thanks/ ’ 
remain their property and it is illegal to put ois 
nce 1921) I eat cris 
>=— {these bottles to any other use. So when you buy eranshy sien RYVITA 
ME! a bottle of mineral water to take away, you only as my daily 
== BORROW the bottle. When empty please send it back iid: 


to its rightful owner by returning it to your retailer. 


The Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Limited, 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.! 
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sh THE WHITE-WAY 
NHAM 
TO BEAT «VITAMIN QUIZ 
(reco) 
—- THE BLACK MARKET 
Our British Wines are still sold at the Mies % l What does a vitamin 4, Does present-day diet % 
F very economical price of 6/- per bottle f 5 look like ? contain all these + 
and represent the best value & It is invisible in food. Its essentials ? z 
in wine obtainable today. é presence is only revealed Frequently not. Andseldom % 
They are of full alcoholic % by advanced bio-chemical j, 4’ form in which everv- $ 
strength and the name * research. bedy can fully sssimilate : 
“WHITEWAY ona label = Wh : . r F them into the system. A $ 
has been a guarantee of % berian Coes €¢€ vitamin-mineral reinforce- + 
urity and quality for over 2 symptoms of vitamin- = ent is rapidly beneficial ¥ 
repaid =. 2 shortage in our diet ? betes 3 
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r % depression, lack of energy. = 
Ks ‘saith : bY 5 How can we ensure % 
Suppl limited % ee % 
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Ka . . these essentials ? 
ties are available from Ks chiefly essential to full z 
wine merchants and -- + health and vigour ? Two ‘Supavite’ Capsules ¥ 
ane Ore + Vitamins A, B,, B, (G), C, provide the full daily z 
& D and E. These should need of Vitamins A, B,, 4 
% be taken in conjunction B, (G), C, D and E, 
= with the essential mineral plus iron, phosphorus and ¥ 
# salts of iron, phosphorus calcium—under the Angier + 
* and ealcium. guarantee. $ 
T z S 
cad Se Wi Le ES - 15 DAYS’ SUPPLY OF ‘SUPAVITE’ (30 CAPSULES) COSTS 5/- 4 
*f Issued by the Angier Chemical Co, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.! % 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Mos 
Beautiful 


China 


MINTONS LTD. STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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FOX’S , 





MINTS 


THE FINEST PEPPERMINT 
IN THE WORLD 


Also made in 


“Double Strength” and ‘* Connoisseur” 






















The 

Chef 

always 
Recommends 


SAUCE ROBERT 





“Mr. Amies? 


m 


. WITH SWEET RUNNING, 
CLOSE CUTTING oy 


GREENS LAWN MOWERS 


Under trees, bushes and for the ‘ odd corners’, the 
“TUTOR” side-wheel mower is very useful. It is a high 
quality lightweight with 12” cutters, precision-built 
like all Greens machines. The range includes: The 
“MONITOR” (ROLLER-DRIVE) with 12” cutters; 
the “ZEPHYR” (ROLLER-DRIVE),aluxury 
lightweight machine with 14” cut- jit 
ters, and the “MASTER” MOTOR MOWER, i’) ' 
which cuts up to } acre per hour. 
The “TuTOR” will be a very useful % 
addition to your mowing equipment. From stores, seedeman or ¢ 


THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD mongers. Prices are competitive. 
Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds 2, and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 

















HARDY AMIES 
talks to Anm Seymour 


Ann Seymour, editor of WOMAN AND BEAUTY, interviewed Hardy Amies 
who, in a few short years, has sprung to the top rank of British couturiers. 


What type of woollen fabrics do you 


| I would say that they are abso- 
find inspiring to create models in, | 
| 


lutely unnecessary in a country 
where wool is so abundant. 

What type of material would you 
advise for a warm winter coat? 

I would suggest velour, which is 
a rich-looking but hard-wearing 
material, or a soft, one-colour 
tweed. A word of warning here— 
remember that in this case, the 
material must be firm—not hard— 


A classic material such as a fine 
worsted, with enough originality 
in the design to make it interesting, 
and by interesting, I don’t mean 
fancy! 

Do you think that any of the newly 
invented synthetic fibres will eventu- 
ally take the place of woollen 


fabrics? but firm enough to keep its oe 
An interview wiatned by 
EIEELANA fabrics 
Shielana fabrics, ci ising a variety of woollen and worsted materials, designed and 


produce =< = ritain, are available at the best = throughout 


untry. List of stores is obtainable 
DON Wr 


SHIELANA LTD 2 SAVILE ROW LO. @s3 
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Keep 
your 
strength 
“up 
— the 


sensible way. 


Hovis 


THE ‘‘ BETTER-BALANCED” BREAD 
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THE FRENCH CLEANING & 
DYEING CO., LTD. 

can undertake the CLEANING OF CARPETS 

AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT REMOVAL 

in London area and the Home Counties; or 

collect anywhere in London area, return in 
fortnight. Post inquiries to 

CARPET DEPT., 
81/83 FULHAM HICH ST., §.W.6. 
or "phone: PUTNEY 3617 











When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 




















Food Safe, No. 305, made of 
thefinest steel and aluminium. 
Louvred vents and fine gauge 
perforated zinc ensure perfect 
ventilation. Beautifully de- 
signed and finished in pastel 
shades, stove-enamelled for 
hard wear. Can only be ob- 
tained from approved House 
Proud distributors. 

Write for illustrated leaflet 

No. 33. ; 









VERNONS INDUSTRIES LTD. LIVERPOOL 
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Punch, July 9 1947 


Now look at this tin, 


says OLD HETHERS 


You buy it, madam, to make barley 
water as a refreshing pleasant drink 
for your family. But I wonder if you 
know how many people buy it because 
their doctors tell them it’s good for 
them ? Well, you’re all sen- 
sible to choose Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley for it cuts 
out all the tedious stewing 
and straining, and you 
know it’s clean for it’s 
packed in sealed tins 
Like you, madam, 

I look forward to 
the day when they 
put it up in bottles 
again. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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FOR A PRESENT OF SOME SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Druble - CF 


PLATINUM 


SET WITH DIAMONDS 





PLATINUM 


SET WITH RUBIES AND DIAMONDS 





MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 172 REGENT ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST... 
RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY BIARRITZ 


BUENOS AIRES PARIS 














PUNCH OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI—JULY 9 1947 


Heres rye. FOF 





10/- BUYS THE 
NEW CERTIFICATE 


Each ten-bob Certificate becomes 13/- 
in ten years —an increase of 30% free of tax. 
There’s value for you! And you can hold up to 
1,000 in addition to any you already hold of 
previous issues. Fair enough? Then start 
saving the new, easy, ten-bob way. Buy 1I0/- 
Certificates whenever you can from your Savings 
Group, Post Office or Bank. Every Savings Cer- 
tificate you buy helps the Silver Lining Campaign. 





Issued by the National Savings Commitiee 
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THE ‘STRAIGHT - EIGHT’ 
DAIMLER 





In this noble car, Daimler’s mastery of 


engineering is made yet more impressive by 


the quiet magnificence of great coachbuilding. 


The Straight Eight (36 b.p.) shown bere is 
partnered by the six-cylinder Daimler Twenty- 
Seven. Both cars are, of course, fitted with 
Daimler Fluid Transmission (licensed under 
Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents). And 
both are as infallible in their performance as 
they are impeccable in their appearance. 





BY APPO.NTMENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 


COVENTRY & LONDON 
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